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pustiniuy NONTaLY, onl y ayear ago sold for $1 62 peracre. The 
persons I speak of paid $2 62 for it, and 
BY JOSIAH TATU M, |) Were so anxious to secure it beyond contin- 
gency, that they insisted on paying the mo- 
mney before possession could be given. It 
No. 50 North Fourth Street, | has some water power, which has been long 
ineglected, and it is their intention to erect 
PHILADELPHIA. a woollen manufactory, and to raise their 
wneneneeeeeneneeceeeensesegenteeeeennnes ‘own wool on the farm as far as they can.” 
Price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page I am strongly opposed to a disposition to 
| |chaffer and huckster for a lower price, for 
. ‘any article which is offered at a reasonable 
ae ie OOo oat caked think there is no need of too much 

‘haste where the supply is so abundant. 
| Although I have no doubt that individuals 
Iwould receive the utmost kindness every 
‘where, from the natives of the State, yet I 
idem it a matter of the first importance to 
ithe future well being of the new settlers, 
that they go in sufficient numbers together 
ito form communities of their own—so as to 
have their own schools, places of worship, 
‘&c., &c. It will be impossible, in my view, 


ito accomplish much good in any other way; 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


Prospects in Eastern Virginia for new 
Settlers. 
_ To rne Eprror,—lIt is extremely gratify- 
ing to the writer, to find the subject of these 
essays exciting attention in many parts o 
this and the neighbouring States; because 
he is well satisfied, that if settlements are 
properly made in judicious locations, great 
good must result both to the emigrants and 
to the neighbourhoods where they settle. 
The extent of country is so great, and the 
natural advantages of different parts so va-|\for even if those of the present generation 
ried, that it is very desirable all those who/lare strong enough to maintain their North- 
are disposed to emigrate, should take time|ern habits while they live, their children 
enough to make a careful and thorough ex-||would almost inevitably,—if they have none 
amimation, before they fix upon a spot to set-|\to associate with but those whose habits 
tle. I would caution all against too much||have been formed there—learn to think la- 
haste in coming to a decision, and especially |/bour too vulgar and onerous for the white 
in making purchases, One of my corres- ‘skinned race : they would forget the maxim 
pondents in a recent letter tells me of some! of an intelligent labourer in this cause, him- 
Pennsylvanians, who recently purchased a|'self a Southern man, that “ No idle while 


tract of land in the Southern country, “ which||population can flourish.” This maxim | 
Can—Vou. XI.—No. 2. (41) 
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42 Prospects in Eastern Virginia for new Settlers. Vor. X] 
consider as sound and irrefutable; but it 
does not apply to whites exclusively—it 
—. be more properly and broadly stated, 
that “no idle lation can prosper.” 

All the intelligent Virginiens with whom 
I had conversation on the subject, expressed 
a strong desire that the aiienatintn might 
be made in the mode I have hinted at; their 
greatest concern being to introduce a total 
change in their habits. 

As a member of the Society of Friends, 
I was greatly gratified at the uniform testi- 
mony of those who live in the wee 
the old settlements of Friends, to their hab- 
its of industry, morality, &c., and the re- 
grets expressed, that they had left the State. 










































Much excellent land may be had in oe», 
siderable bodies in the immediate yj 
Richmond; and in almost every 
around, within a few miles, enoug 
had for a large settlement. 

An estate in Hanover county, 20 ).. 
north-west of Richmond, of 1700 acres, y;,:; 
fine and ample buildings, grist and saw-m\\. 
and plenty of woodland, is offered for abo»: 
$10 per acre—the buildings on this land q;. 
said to have cost from $12,000 to $15.00) 
Much more land in the vicinity of this ¢q;, 
be had at lower prices. 

In Orange county, the soil of which |; 
reckoned equal to any, a very beautifu! es. 
tate, formerly owned by one of the most dis. 
Several of my correspondents in different||tinguished men our country has produced, 

parts of the State, express strong desires||“ Compaining 1767 acres, nearly one half jy 
that companies of Friends would settle||the original growth of oak, hickory, tulip 
among them. One of them says, “nearly||poplar, chesnut, locust, and black walnut,” 
all the members of the former Yearly Meet-|} with fine and ample buildings, saw-mill, and 
ing of Virginia, removed to Ohio and Indi-|ja profusion of fine fruit trees, ia offered for 
ana, to get clear of the presence of slavery;||sale on very accommodating terms; or it 
but I feel very certain that not many of them}| would be leased to suitable tenants. Other 
have bettered their condition in a temporal|| valuable and highly improved properties are 
view. We may keep aloof from it here, as|| offered in the same county. 

well as there; and no community has ever|| In Cumberland county, which borders on 
existed in Virginia who have been more||the James river, some 30 or 40 miles above 
highly respected than Friends. I have||Richmond, much excellent land is offered 
taken every occasion to let it be known/||for sale or rent. One correspondent offers 
that you are Friends, and I am certain the|}1127 acres with good buildings and improve- 
interest that has been felt in your move-||ments, for $7000, on very accommodating 
ments has been much oouaiak instead of||terms of payment; or—at my suggestion— 
being diminished, by a knowledge of the||he will divide his estate into portions to suit 
fact. If you should at any time want la-||tenants, and lease it to them on easy terms, 
bour, there will seldom be any difficulty in|| with the provision that they may purchase 
obtaining it amongst the free people of co-|| within a given number of years, if they 
lour, of whom there are considerable num-||choose. He says a number of his neighbours 
bers in many parts of the State. Some of|j will be willing to do the same thing. 

them are industrious and respectable, though|| In Rockbridge county some very fine farms 
many are worthless,’”* are offered with spring-houses, lime-stone, 

The old Wyanoke (Wainoak) settlement, || mills, and abundant water-power, with good 
where the Yearly Meeting of Virginia was||and ample buidings, for $7 to $12 per acre. 
formerly held, is in a beautiful country, bor-|} I think it needless to describe many more 
dering on the James river, below Richmond;|| places, as it must be very evident that 
these ancient homes of Friends are now||enough have been given to show that one can 
nearly all deserted—many of their houses||scarcely go amiss in any part of the State— 
are still standing, and the place is a desira-||all tastes and preferences may be suited— 
ble one for a new colony; it is but a short||from the mountains to the ocean, almost 
distance above Sandy Point, the delightful||/every variety of situation is offered at prices 
and productive plantation of Robert B. Bol-||and on terms to suit the circumstances of 
ling, described in my first essay in the Cabi-|/all. 
net, an inspection of which will satisfy any|} The spirited members of the Petersburg 
one of the fertility of the soil of that region, || Agricultural Society have now a committee 
and prove the practicability of restoring the||actively en in procuring a list and de- 
impoverished surface at a very small cost of||scription of the various properties for sale, 
tnoney and labour. or lease, within a few miles of that city. | 
do not believe any part of Virginia presents 
greater inducements to settlers than the re- 
gion around Petersburg. When I receive 
their report, I may give the substance of 1° 
with a description of the country, and the 


Cinity of 
directicy 


Jo En ae es re ee 


* In the vicinity of Petersburg, free coloured labour- 
ere can be had for 25 cents per day, for ordinary work ; 
and 31 to 37} cents, for extra work in harvest, &c.— 
They cut and cord wood for 31 cts. per cord. 
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facilities for transportation, in all directions, 
both by tide-water navigation and by rail- 
road; which with other advantages, are the 
basis of the opinion I have expressed above. 


S. S. Griscom. 
oorestown, Burlington co., N. J., 
s Eighth month eth, 1846. 

































owing to the new arrangements of the farm, 
became the centre of one of its enclosures. 
During the seventeen years which I after- 
wards remained upon the farm, the spot 
could easily be found by the luxuriousness 
of the grass, or other crops growing thereon; 
though the abatement in its fertility was 
evident and rapid. On revisiting the neigh- 
bourhood in the autumn of 1817, I carefully 
examined the corn crops then standing upon 
the spot, and was unable to discover the 
slightest difference in the growth or product, 
upon that and other parts of the field. This 
was about twenty-eight years after the re- 
mova! of the barn. 

Upon the same farm and upon soil every 
way inferior, were the remains of several 
it-bottoms, where charcoal had been burned 

fore the recollection of any person now in 
the vicinity, and most probably, judging 
from appearances, between the years 1760- 
70. These pit-bottoms were always clothed, 
when in pasture, with a luxuriant covering 
of grass, and when brought under tillage, 
with heavy crops of grain. Eleven years 
ago I pointed out these facts to the present 
occupant, and his observations since, coin- 
cide with my own, previously made; that 
they retain their fertility, very little im- 
paired, a period probably of about seventy 
or eighty, certainly not foal than sixty-five 
or seventy years. 

Here then is an excellent opportunity of 
observing the comparative value of charcoal 
and barn-yard manures, as a fertilizer of 
lands. The former has not, after at least 
sixty or seventy years exposure, exhausted 
its powers of production, while the latter 
lost its influence entirely in twenty-eight 
years, and most probably in much less time. 

I have since had many opportunities of 
observing the effects of charcoal left in pit- 
bottoms, upon vegetation, one of which only, 
I will relate. The last season, in the north- 
ern part of Ohio, was one of uncommon frost 
and drought. In May, the wheat fields, when 
promising a luxuriant crop, were cut off by 
frost ;—especially in the valleys, and very 
much injured in the high lands—which was 
succeeded by the most severe drought ever 
experienced in the West. The moiety which 
escaped both these scourges, was afterwards 
very much injured by rust. Near the vil- 
lage of Canton, upon a farm on high ground, 
which had been mostly cleared of its timber 
by its conversion into charcoal, it was ob- 
served that upon the old pit-bottoms, the 
wheat grew very luxuriantly—was clear of 
rust—and had ripened plump in the berry; 
while in the adjacent parts of the field it 
was short in wth, the stem blackened’ 
| With rust, and the berry light and shrivelled. 


The Editor has felt considerable interest in the com- 
munications of his friend 8. 8. Griscom, and is unwil- 
ling to omit this opportunity of expressing very de- 
cidedly, that he coincides in the opinion, “ that it is a 
matter of the first importance to the future well being 
of the new settlers, that they go in sufficient numbers 
together to form communities of their own, so as to 
pave their own schools, places of worship,” &c., &c. 
It will indeed be impossible to accomplish much good 
in any other way. It is not enough that new modes 
of thinking and of operating be carried into the set- 
tlement; they must be sustained there from year to 
year, and from generation to generation, beyond the 
possibility of being put down, or worked out by any 
surrounding errors: and this, it is obvious, can only 
be done by the confidence and strength, and mutual 
sapport of numbers. The new community or colony 
should be independent in itself—we do not mean that 
it should be altogether exclusive,—but it should have 
sufficiently within itself the elements of progress, and 
thus insure the diffusion more and more widely ofits 
own beneficial influences, without the danger of being 
driven off the ground by the encroachment of exterior 
and antagonistic ones. If individual families emigrate 
alone, the result will almost inevitably be, that instead 
of turning the Virginians into Northern men, they 
will themselves, or their children, be changed into 
Virginians.—Eb. 


From the Farmer and Mechanic. 


Comparative Merits of Charcoal and 
Barn-yard Manure as Fertilizers. 


In the year 1788, my father purchased and 
removed = the tract of land in Hanover 
township, Morris county, N. J. The land, 
owing to the bad system of cultivation then 
prevailing, was completely exhausted, and 
the buildings and fences in a state of dilapi- 
dation. The foundation of the barn was 
buried several feet beneath a pile of manure, 
the accumulation of years: little or none 
ever having been removed upon the lands. 
Even the cellar, beneath the farm-house, 
was half filled with the dung of sheep and 
other animals, which had been sheltered in 
i. The former occupant of the farm had 
abandoned it on account of its supposed 
sterility, and taken up the line of march for 
the Valley of the Miami, along with the 
first caravan of pioneers who accompanied 
Judge Symmes. 

he barn, before referred to, was removed 
to another situation soon after its foundation 
was uncovered, by the removal of the ma- 
hure to the exhausted fields; and its site, 
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Vor. XI 


The hint has not been altogether lost upon 
some of the farmers in the vicinity, and 
some of them are preparing to make an ap- 
plication of charcoal upon their lands; the 
result of which, when fully ascertained, I 
shall be happy to communicate to the public, 
especially if the facts above stated succeed 
in attracting the attention of agriculturists. 


Lewis VAIL. 
Speedwell, Morris Co., N. J., July 26th, 1246. 



































now yields as good crops as are ordinarily 
grown in the country. 
Enterprises of this nature must, of coy 
be rare, and in but few circumstances “me 
ticable; but such a work does infinite he 
our to the boldness which conceived, and th, 
perseverance and labour which execute, » 
The interesting and extremely Picturesqy.: 
neighbourhood of Stirling is all classi. 
ground, made memorable by acts of prowess 
and heroism in the civil ‘wars which pre. 
vailed here, and by dreadful and bloody a¢. 
frays. In looking at this magnificent jm. 
provement of Lord Kames, in comparison 
with these memorials of revenge and hate 
of misery and murder—for aggressive wa; 
deserves no milder name—I could not help 
feeling how infinitely higher is the honour 
of subduing the earth, that it may be rep. 
dered more fruitful, and serve the purposes 
of life and happiness, than any of the tri- 
umphs of military glory, any of the bloody 
conquests of revenge and unbridled ambi- 
tion. These serve no other purpose than 
that of scattering abroad agony and desola- 
tion; glutting the most hateful passions of a 


Improvement of Peat Lands. 


Tue improvement or redemption of peat 
lands, essentially concerns the farmers o 
the United States, as, in many parts of the 
country there are extensive tracts of peat 
land, now producing nothing valuable, which 
might be made 1 productive, as ad- 
vantageously to the health of their vicinity 
as to pecuniary profit. Upon a small scale 

eat improvements have already been made 
in this way, in several parts of New Eng- 
land, within my own knowledge, with a 
skill, intelligence, and success, highly hon- 
ourable to those persons who have accom- depraved nature; and marking their pro- 
plished them. ' . |lgress, not by the displays of genius and 

One of the greatest enterprises of this)! <ki]1, and the brilliant and rich fruits of civ. 
kind probably ever undertaken by individual)} ij 7ation and humanity, but by laying waste 
effort, was that of Lord Kames, sixty or}ltne improvements and refinements of sci- 
seventy years since, at Blair Drummond, in} ance and art, and pouring out everywhere a 
the neighbourhood of Stirling. This was|lturbid flood of unmitigated wretchedness and 
not an improvement of the peat soil, but an|} qoath. 
actual removal of it. Underlaying the peat!| “f) England, Ireland, and Scotland, vast 
was a bed of deep and rich alluvion. —From|| amounts of peat land have been subdued and 
the walls of peat, or the cuttings which ap-}| redeemed, and, from being wholly waste and 
pear at the sides or bounds of this improve- oe 


ester nual bod a are converted into well-tilled 
ment,—lor, though an immense body was|!and fruitful fields. Thousands and tens of 
taken away, an extensive tract is still to be 


rs thousands of acres have been recovered in 
found,—the depth of peat removed, as it p-|| Pngland; and in Ireland, improvements of 
peared to me, must have been six feet or||+his nature are in progress on a most exten- 
more. It is stated to have been in some|lcive scale. The single territory of Glene- 
places full sixteen feet. It was necessary aske, near Ballina, consisting almost wholly 
to obtain a command of water sufficient to|| ,¢ peat bog, and which was to me the object 
carry the turf into the river Forth. A wheelll j¢'s most interesting visit, embraces about 
twenty-eight feet in diameter, and eight||9 500 Irish acres, or upwards of 5,600 Eng- 
feet wide, was employed to raise the water,|| lich acres.* This, a public-spirited comps- 
which it did at the rate of six and a hal ny, called the Waste Land Improvement 
tons per minute. The water thus raised Company and possessing an ample capital, 
was directed into channels cut in the moss,l/haye undertaken to reclaim and cultivate, 
along the sides of which men were stationed,|| snd have already made a considerable pro- 
cutting the moss into pieces, and tumbling|| gress, There is, indeed, in Ireland, ample 
it into the current of water, by which it was scope for this species of improvement, as the 
floated into the river, and thence much of it}} , +9 of peat bog is estimated at no less than 
into the sea. , 2,833,000 acres, almost the whole of which 
This was really a vast undertaking. Whe-||\; aeemed capable of being redeemed, and 
ther we. weerares were met by the advan-!!},oupht into productive cultivation. 
tages gained, T am not able to sty s but al! I know nothing in the United States re- 
arge tract of most excellent land was un- nd Eng- 
covered and brought into cultivation, and ees oe eee 


which, as I had the pleasure of witnessing, * An Irish is to an English acre as 121 to 196. 
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land. Much of it, indeed, is on a level sur-|| which is in many parts a species of peat 
and. 


: : 
face, but extensive tracts of man —— may oone been followed by results equally 
into loud ee have|| The extensive tracts of bog =o in yn 
sholly © : i ‘, lying between the city of New Yor 
a to the _ Se eenaaren nea Noe me. in New Jersey, over which 
on the summi both the turnpike and the railroads now pass, 
leg ry ey pik Rees meld iy fn | pn 
ae ne PP he fa ical kind of |kind and of the most valuable description. 
composed, in general, © * der water,||Partial attempts have been made already, 
; which have decayed under water,), ent] ceaneinbaae 
pe h of the element which/|jand their success is sufficiently en ging 
aot os demas halite: poavanien it: nk thal ad hie: thet whale: Vain serea clio 
is called aieae tie Gon a often impregnated/||shall be dyked against the tide, and the 
state in which oo an a aiden andliemer of steam applied to its effectual drain- 
poate pa “er i safriondl to vegetation age, the obtaining of a soil of the richest 
charged with ac waite sit aie only a description, so near to some of the best mar- 
b saan di tastefal and in-||kets in the country, will be likely to afford 
eae amen mane with a short moss;||an ample compensation for any aos 
nutritious, OF st i be incurred. It may sal 
in Ireland, in many ~ haa 3 — = «gata Brel means sai wong 
come oe ke “ e and is very||tant in a country where immense tracts of 
eMealt Fue atetad aitan to furnish a|\unoccupied land of the richest a 
ifhcult O , " had at very low prices; but 
d healthy vegetation.||remain to be ha ry 
good bed for a sweet an ible : ty to a great city, and to several 
In a wet condition, it is Sere Sead ; eee Richly p ase sae cual 
a eres henry of decayed ve-| ally increasing in ee oe 
and tho — . -o realth, with almost unparalle rapidity, 
getable matter, Js In an inert condition, or)| wealth, | i Rade trae 
presen: ‘must give a value to such lands whic 
deficient in some elements essential in order} mus fy te eibdalaied, and healt ib in 0 
to render it productive. It is found of very) scarce J. ned sao al Gein ‘a teed 
different depths; in some cases only a thin) Ae 7 z toa ae tadiior.  Jadiad. 
stratum of decayed vegetable matter, of six a trees) we . : that the 
. a slight inquiry will satisfy any one tha 
inches or a foot in depth, overlaying a bed/ia slig fled tev the niet andl ol Gin 
of white sand or gravel; in others, a bed of value of lands i ghdou 8 ea, 
| , fe cultural and horticultaral pur 
black spongy matter, a ieee in ope of all the predictions founded 
of ee See land, Ireland,|\on the improved and unlooked-for modes of 
Much of this land in Eng 7 , 4 eaten by canals and rail-roads, has 
Nee aieaialns cae caaee t Scotch been ‘contieestt rising, and has by no 
Oe, ee ee ie ae f letters|\means reached the zenith. 
Fuaas eh oar ees land which ‘in its|| Three difficulties may be said to present 
of introduction, s 9 | ; ‘ ry ‘ 

‘ lves in the redemption and improve- 
natural state, was not worth more than six-|themse ; the first is their 
Lip lly efacl to chued_ Sakis ur ouielivacninn, cad Gickehgrentd LORS GAN 
now fully equa ed ad fliration to be applied to them; the second is 
This refers to the annual rent or income o ration to be ap ities for they are 
the land. This farmer has recovered two||their want of compa , h of 

light and spongy for the growth o 
hundred acres of peat bog. Much of it was|often too lig sath 
though this defect will be partially 
epee tay phan rn seen hater atme ny resem ges otha st mec He and the 
cut over for fuel, and it was deemed import-||remedied by the draining ne 
: : the removal of some pernicious 
ant to fill up the holes which had thus been) third is ineral ‘acid, which fo peaie- 
left. Much of it was reclaimed at the ex-|\quality, some minerai ’ 
. l to the growth of the best vegetation, 
Liusne ‘csubltoiol” Sasi cou oly renee lor th supply of some element of veueration 
: ich is requisite in the cultivation of any 
rated by the improvement. her lands,}| whic : ee eee 
which gave him not more than 1s. 6d., or|jother plants 
formed. Peat, though wholly a ve- 
i “S83 to 83 50 per “ihe, aiamally: a getable substance, and properly 6 ee 
” ? gh in itself furn 
Wes Searenstibire visis pps Wise Saladin eater pooper unm et-peopenetion e 
Sh ea foe a ae £3 to etal manure,—is still deficient in the ele- 
treemae a carsactiond in the fen||ments necessary for the growth of the finer 
r acre. : 
of Lincolnshire and — grasses, the esculent vegetables, and the 




















cereal grains.* What, in particular, these 
elements are, remains for agricultural chem- 
istry to discover. The philosophers have 
approached the promised land, but have not 
yet got possession.—Colman’s Tour. 


Spring-tooth Horse-rake. 


SEVENTEEN years ago we met with a Re- 
volving Horse-rake which was left by some 
one, interested in the patent, with Mr. Wil- 
liam Marshall, of Bowman’s Point, Hallo- 
well, who then owned and carried on an ex- 
tensive farm at that place. It was the first 
one ever introduced into this State. We 
had one made, and carried it on to a farm 
which we then cultivated in Starks, Somer- 
set county, and although we met with some 
good natured ridicule for attempting to do 
raking by horse power, we have had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing it come into general use. 
It is an admirable instrument on smooth 
lands, and at that time we never expected 
to find any thing of the rake kind that 
would equal it. 

Last week, for the first time, we tried 
Dewey’s Patent Spiral Spring-tooth Horse- 
rake, manufactured by Duncan and Paddle- 
ford, Lyman, N. H. We were determined 
to put it to a severe test, and we did so. 
We had a piece of rough land that had 
never been ploughed, and where the stumps 
were still standing, and the “cradJe knolls,” 
as they are called, all over the surface. The 
grass was mowed in the morning, averaging 
from half to three-quarters of a ton per acre. 
In the afternoon the Spring-tooth Rake was 
applied, and the ease and despatch with 
which all the hay was raked up, astonished 
not only those who did not believe it would 
work, but those who thought favourably o 
it before trial, It scraped it all up clean, 
excepting now and then a lock of the hay 





* Professor Kane, in his instructive work on the In 
dustrial Resources of Ireland, remarks, that “ it is by 
the gradual formation and decomposition of this body 
(nitrogen), that the organic matter of the soil becomes 
so powerful an agent in its fertilization. The roots 
and fibres of a crop left in the soil, gradually rot, and 
become thereby the means of absorbing from the at- 
mosphere a quantity of nitrogen, which is rendered 


available for the sustenance of the next generation of 


plants. In estimating the fertility of a soil, therefore, 
it is most important to determine the quantity of these 
organic matters, and particularly the amount of nitro- 
gen which they contain. The mere presence of organ- 
ie matter indicates nothing; thus a peaty soil may be 
absolutely barren, if the decomposition of its organic 
matter has been carried on under water, where the 
oxygen and nitrogen of the air have not access, and 
consequently only inert ulmine, destitute of the power 
of evolving carbonic acid and ammonia, be produced.” 


Spring-tooth Horse-rake—The Alpaca. 
















that would be caught by some snag of 
stump as the driver had to “haw” or « aad 
to avoid going over them. We counted th. 
stumps on one of the acres which we raked 
over, and found eighty-two of them, averay. 
ing a stump to every two square rods. It 
was amusing to see the iron fingers of the 
machine accommodating themselves to th; 
inequalities of the surface, apparently a 
accurately and as faithfully as the fingers of 
the human hand. 

On level land it will rake as clean ag the 
other kind. We do not think it is held quite 
as easy as the revolvers, nor is it discharged 
quite so easily, but then it can be used jp 
situations where the revolvers could be 
hardly moved. Next week we shall try it 
on a bog-meadow, and see how it will rake 
among the tussacs and brake roots, and will 
report the results.—Maine Farmer. 





The Alpaca. 


Description, Habits, Food, g-c.—The A\- 
paca, when fully grown, is about 37 inches 
high to the shoulders, and 59 inches to the 
top of the head. It possesses many proper- 
ties in common with the Llama—belongs to 
the same natural family, to the same coun- 
try, possessing a similar disposition and map- 
ners, and bears much resemblance in figure, 
but is smaller in stature. Its Jegs are short- 
er, with larger muscles, and its wool finer, 
and more abundant; but it is less robust in 
its habit, being able to carry a continuous 
burden of only 50 to 70 pounds. 

In a wild state it is never known to asso- 
ciate with any other animal, but keeps toge- 
ther in herds of 100 or more in number, 
feeding, through choice, on a sort of rushy 
grass or reed, called ycho, which grows in 
abundance on its native hills, where, it is 
said, these animals are never known to drink, 
so long as a sufficiency of green, succulent 
herbage, can be obtained. They resort toa 
particular spot to drop their ung; which 
greatly resembles that of the goat, the sheep, 
or of the giraffe, and which often proves fata! 
to them, from betraying their haunts. When 
domesticated, they possess the same grega- 
rious habits, and are strongly attached to 
their birth-place, to which they return at 
night, evincing little or no inclination to 
stray away, or to mix with other flocks. 
They are gentle, docile, and contented in 
their dispositions, and are as readily re- 
strained as the common sheep, with which, 
it is said, they perfectly agree. They adapt 
themselves to almost any soil or situation, 
provided the heat is not oppressive, and the 
air is pure. They will live and thrive on 
the same sorts of food as eaten by cattle and 
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neep; but the inferior kinds of browse, |/countries as America. 
eneePs with a due proportion of pota-||in every farmer’salmanac. It ought to head 
succulent roots, are preferred || the columns of every farmer’s magazine and 


rrass, OF hay, 
toes, or other 


) : nie’s magazine. 
to rich pasture and farinaceous grains. T'oo||mecha gazine 


beral an allowance of rich and ete 
fod to an animal extremely abstemious, an 
yabituated to live on coarse and light herb- 
ze, and that in small quantities, cannot be 
-orarded otherwise than injurious.—Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 





Smallpox in a Cow. 


Tus possibility of communicating any of 


the diseases to which man is incident, to the 
ower animals, would not meet with much 
{your from medical philosophers. However, 
a gentleman of close observation, who re- 
sides in Iowa, has favoured us with the fol- 
lowing circumstances. 
“The enclosed [a crust] is the scab from 
a yearling calf that has had the smallpox. 
That disease broke out in a family residing 
about twelve miles from Burlington, some 
five weeks ago. They all had it, and two 
of its members died. .A cowand a calf were 
in the habit of coming round the door of the 
house—drank the water in which the family 
washed, smelt the clothes that were cast off 
by the sick and thrown out, and also inhaled 
the infection and took it. Our physicians 
held a consultation over them two days ago, 
and pronounced it to be the genuine small- 
pox. They were not informed of the fact 
until it was so late that they could hardly 
tell whether the scabs were primary or se- 
condary. [The specimen is evidently of the 
latter kind.| There were some two hundred 
pustules on the calf, about the head and legs, 
and more on thefcow. Some thirty persons 
were vaccinated with a scab from this 
source, in this town, but sufficient time has 
not elapsed to develope its true character.” 
At Rainsford Island, in Boston harbour, 
where cases of smallpox abounded for half a 
century, when not permitted to exist any- 
where in the city, no way could be devised 
by which the matter from the most virulent 
form of smallpox, would show any effects 
whatever on cows, oxen, dogs, cats, or 
horses.— Boston Medical Journal. 


Value of Employment. 


We take the following from a speech not long since 


made by Daniel Webster, in the Senate of the United 
States.—Ep. 


“Str,—I say it is em ent that makes 
the people happy. This great truth ought 
never to be forgotten; it ought to be placed 
upon the title-page of every book on politi- 
cal economy intended for America, and such 
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It ought to be placed 


It should be pro- 
claimed everywhere, notwithstanding what 
|we hear of the usefulness—and I admit the 
high usefulness—of cheap food, notwith- 
standing that, the great truth should be pro- 
claimed everywhere; should be made into a 
proverb, if it could, that where there is work 
Sor the hands of men, there will be work for 
their teeth. Where there is employment 
there will be bread; and in a country like 
our own, above all others, will this truth 
hold good; a country like ours, where, with 
a great deal of spirit and activity among the 
masses, if they can find employment, there 
is always great willingness for labour. If 
they can obtain fair compensation for their 
labour, they will have good houses, good 
clothing, good food, and the means of edu- 
cating their families; and if they have good 
houses and good clothing, and good food, and 
means of educating their children from their 
labour, that labour will be cheerful, and they 
will be a contented and a happy people.” 








For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Ploughs and Ploughing. 
Mr. Editor :-— 

A.TuHoveH I have no desire to resuscitate 
the controversy on the subject of the “Corn 
Breeder,” yet I have thought that friend 
Stapler* might, perhaps, be glad to learn, 
that the present season affords an opportu- 
nity to set the vexed question to rest, by 
comparing the work performed by the Moore 
and Prouty ploughs, on lands almost adjoin- 
ing each other, on the public road leading 
from Wilmington to Newcastle and Dela- 
ware city; Bryan Jackson being at this time 
engaged in turning under a heavy crop of 
clover with the Centre-draught, while 
Chauncy P. Holcomb is performing the 
same operation in a field in the immediate 
vicinity with the Moore plough. It is there- 
fore only requisite for us to examine the 
present state of the work, and watch the 
progress of the growing crops to maturity, 
noting their comparative yield at harvest; 
and we shall then be able to form a correct 
estimate of the value of these rival ploughs 
in the hands of these masters in the art of 
husbandry. 

But it must be confessed that present ap- 
ne are very dissimilar; for while the 

routy plough breaks up the furrow-slice 
and carries it so high and over, as that a 
furrow of six inches in depth, when turned 
will measure eleven inches deep of tho- 


* See last volume of Cabinet, page 183. 
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roughly pulverized earth, with every vestige|| The feeding of this cow was, in summe, 
of vegetable matter packed into the bottom '| clover, lucerne, rye, grass, and carrots—,, 





of the furrow, the Moore plough turns the)/noon, four gallons of grains and two of ,,. 
soil close and smooth, and but little deeper mixed, in winter, hay, grain, and bran, ¢,, 
in staple than before the earth was removed. ||or six times a day. ‘di 
So that time, which proves all things, will||) The famous Oakes cow, owned in Dy». 
enable us to hold fast that which is the best;|| vers, in this State, may be mentioned 4), 
no one, it is presumed, wishing for more|/as very remarkable; she produced 19} };, 
than a fair opportunity to form his judgment;)/of butter in a week. In 1816 her butt, 
and that he will obtain, at the hands of the! was 484} Ibs. She was allowed 30 to 
best men, engaged in the performance of the) bushels of Indian meal a year; she had a). 
best work, on their own account. potatoes and carrots at times. ‘i 
W. D. || A cowowned in Andover, in 1836, yield. 
Brandywine Hundred, Del., Aug. 2ist, 1846. | 867 38 from the market, besides the euppi 
°? ava ue Silos 8. S of the family. The keeping was good pa: 
i F au teeta a prs ’ = of the house, and in oe 
OTHING upon a farm is so valuable as a) of meal a day. 
_— cow. And it should be a constant ef-|| A cow owned by Thomas Hodges, in Nort) 
with every true farmer to seek the best|| Adams, produced in 1840, 425 lbs. of butter 
breeds and to feed in the best manner; for) Her feed was one quart of rye meal and haji 
herein lies the soundest economy. Very la peck of potatoes daily, besides very goo! 
much has already been accomplished for this, pasturing. ‘ 
important interest; but much remains to be|| Putnam cow, at Salem, averaged for « 
done. While we are strongly inclined to) year 12 quarts daily. In 1841, with two 
believe that no better cows can be found—) quarts of meal daily, she averaged in one 
we mean for milk—than selections from the! month 18 quarts daily. 
natives, we feel quite sure that great advan-|} A cow owned by 8S. Henshaw, former!y of 
tage is also to be derived from the best im-|/Chicopee Falls, gave 17} lbs. of butter « 
portations, provided the mode of keeping be) week, and in one ease 21 lbs. This wass 
imported and understood also. For here is) native without any mixture. 
the real secret—the feeding and keeping of} A cow in West Springfield is recorded as 
the animal. And strange as it may seem,) having given in sixty ot 2,692} Ibs. of 





nothing is more difficult than to ascertain) milk, which is equal to quarts daily. 

this. | A cow owned by O. B. Morris, of Spring- 
Of the imported breeds, we have the opin-|| field, some weeks afforded 14 Ibs. of butter, 

ion that the Ayrshires are to be Pere 





‘besides milk and cream for family. Her 
They are the best stock in Scotland, and are! feed in winter was good hay, and from two 
generally regarded in the same light through-, to four quarts of rye bran at noon; in sum- 
out England. They are not so large or hand-)) mer, besides pasture, four quarts of rye bran 
some as the Durham; but they are a hardier ‘at night. Judge remarks, in the account of 
race; keep themselves in good condition, and|| his cows, that many cows, which have been 
are easily fatted. Mr. Phinney declares them||considered as quite ordinary, might by kind 
to be, from his experience, greatly superior||and regular treatment, good and regular 
to the Durhams, for dairy properties. ° ere’ | feeding, and proper care in milking, rank 
have been numerous importations of the Ayr-|lamong the first rate.” 
shire breed into our State; and the Jast year, | J. P. Cushing, of Waterton, has sever! 
a large importation was made by the State!/native cows, which give 20 quarts a day. — 
Society. Dr. Shurtleff, of Chelsea, owned a smal! 
To show what can be accomplished, and|'cow which gave 21 quarts daily. The Ho 
the manner of doing it, we refer to the fa-|/bart ‘Clark cow, at Andover, gave 14 lbs. o! 
mous case of the Cramp cow in England, of butter a week. 
the Sussex breed. During her first year for| A cow of W. Chase, Somerset, R. I, 1" 
milking she produced 540 lbs. of butter; the) 1831, gave most of the season 20 quarts ©! 
largest amount in a week was 15 lbs. In! milk daily; averaged nearly 14 lbs. of but- 
oreo weeks her milk amounted to! ter during the season. The Hosmer cow, 
4,921 quarts. In her third year she pro-| at Bedford, Mass., gave 14 Ibs. of butter * 
duced 5,782 quarts of milk and 675 Ibs. of | week. 
butter; the largest amount of butter in a|| The foregoing list consists of natives 
week was 18 Ibs. In her fifth year, her) We may also add, that there is now in W est 
milk was 5,369 quarts, and her butter, 594||Springfield a cow owned by an excellent 
lbs. Largest quantity of butter in a week, || farmer, which has afforded 19} Ibs. of butter 
17 Ibs. (a week. But we are not informed whether 
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ne 
. is an unmixed native or not, In the| lishment; and if some allowance is to be 
os nt which is on record of the famous, made for the pleasure enjoyed in this display 
ee? cow in England, a remark is madejjof the owner’s vanity and gratification of 
pe: rving the notice of all milkers and farm-jjhis pride, it must be regarded as a pleasure 
oc Milch cows are often spoiled for want|/not of a high character, and almost pure} 
“f patience at the latter end of milking||selfish. On the other hand, capital expend- 
he ” ed in the redemption of land from the sea, 
The question has often been asked—what) or in the improvement of waste lands, be- 
. the average produce of a cow in milk? comes at once recuperative; the crops soon 
aa experienced milk map in Essex county,|\give a greater or less return; production 
cays it is five beer quarts daily, when well! quickens and increases production; power 
fod; others say one gallon. It is said a cow/jin this case, as in many others, grows by the 
requires two tons of hay in the season—and|jaction of its own energies; useful labour is 
-hould have from one to two quarts of mealjjcalled out; human food is increased, and 
a day, and about a peck of vegetables. Soil-||human comfort is provided for. The eye of 
ng 1s well adapted for the cow; grass, oats,||the observing traveller rests with grateful 
and corn, cut green, furnish excellent food|idelight upon these beneficent triumphs of 
for this purpose. Carrots are invaluable||human art and industry. The performers 
through the winter. _ {jof such good, and oftentimes grand works, 
Qur farmers would render a great service|\in the works themselves, erect to their own 
by furnishing at our annua! fairs, written||honour monuments far more glorious, in the 
¢atements of their own experience in thejjestimation of true philosophy, than eques- 
management and produce of their cows.)|trian statues, or marble mausoleums, or even 
May they not be fairly called upon to do so!|\the mighty pyramids of Cairo—the altars 








—Spring field Republican. .jwhere human toil and life were recklessly 
and criminally sacrificed to despotic pride, 
Work in Ireland. and to an ambition of renown which has no 


place among those virtues which truly adorn 

and elevate our nature; a desire of a vain 

immortality, which, in this case, seems to 

have met with a remarkable moral retribu- 

tion, in that even the names of the founders 
= of these wonderful erections remain beyond 

exposed. The plan is simply to enclose the)t,. deciphering powers of human skill.— 

land by a strong stone wall, or embankment,|| (),0n's Tour 

which will effectually exclude the sea. The ; 

work is as yet in embryo, though a large ex- 

tent of wall is visible. I was told it would For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

include full 2,500 acres; but the source o 

my information was more casual than au- 

thentic. After it is once securely een 

and brought into cultiyation, it appeared to 

me there would be no difficulty in a 


Ix Ireland, on the river Foyle, below Lon- 
jonderry, where it widens into a Jake, a 
ereat work is going on in redeeming a large 
extent of land from the sea. At the reces-|' 
sion of the tide, an extensive surface is left}! 


Independence of the Farmer. 


To tHe Eprror,—It has always been a 
source of gratification to me, when I enter 
a farmer’s residence, to see lying upon the 
table or on the shelves of his library, one or 
more of our valuable agricultural periodi- 
cals. It follows as an almost invariable 
rule that that man—if he but carefully 
and is undertaken by one of the city compa-||reads them and fully appreciates the value 
nies in London, who have large funds at/iof their contents—is, or soon becomes an 
their disposal. I refer to it, hoping to in-|jintelligent and thrifty farmer—realizin 
duce my readers to reflect for a moment/|with pleasure, the fruits of his industry an 
upon the essential difference, in the invest-|/enterprise. He is aroused to a sense of his 
ment of capital, between that which is ac-|\own interest, and will not be found turning 
cumulative and productive, and that which|/a deaf ear to the friendly admonitions or in- 
is unproductive and deteriorating. Ifa man/|structions of an enlightened member of his 
spends one hundred thousand dollars in the||fraternity, saying—he does not need the 
erection and adornment of a house far be-||knowledge or experience of this man, or of 
yond his needs, the capital invested makes||that, to assist him in conducting his agricul- 
ho return; the house is liable to continued||tural affairs; his knowledge is sufficient for 
wear and decay; and a large expenditure is) him; and that he will not be a 
required, not only to live in keeping with|/with the result of the experience of others, 
the establishment, but to keep up the estab-||through the medium of agricultural papers, 





at least a considerable portion of it, by water 
from the neighbouring hills. I do not know 
that this is a part of the plan. 

The example is one of bold enterprise, 


A 
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Lolium Perenne—Rye-Grass. 





Vou. Xy 





and thus made a “book farmer” of, &c.,— 
but stands ready to receive any information 
that may be of advantage to him, and to 
communicate to his fellow labourers the re- 
sults of his own experiments. 

Therefore, | would advise every gentle 
reader, not to settle down under the errone- 
ous impression, that he is too old to receive 
anything new—that he can conduct his own 
agricultural affairs to the best advantage 
without any information, further than that 
derived from his own labours. I believe it 
is not always best to pursue the same old 
course, undeviatingly, year after year, with- 
out any regard for the experience of others. 
Agriculture has not yet been brought to 
such a state of perfection as not to be sus- 
ceptible of great improvements: therefore 
let every one be on the alert, doing all in 
his power towards the advancement of his 
honourable and dignified calling. I call it 
honourable and dignified, because such is 
certainly the case. What occupation is 
there to be found more honourable or more 
independent than that of the farmer—the 
proprietor of the soil of an enlightened na- 
tion—he who earns his own bread by the 
sweat of his brow! The question needs no 
answer—it is self-evident. 


D. H. 
Trenton, N. J. 


We are not disposed to branch off into a broad lec- 
ture on political economy, or to meddle much with the 
vexed questions connected with it; but the last sen- 
tence or two of our correspondent, above, reminds us 
of what we have long believed to be the fact, viz: that 
we are not accustomed to view the farmer's independ. 
ence of other occupations in quite so strong a light as 
the case will justify. Who, indeed, so independent as 
he? Do not all manufactures and trade of every kind, 
depend entirely upon the labours of the farmer? or 
perhaps more properly, upon the surplus produce of 
his labours? If we take an isolated community of 
farmers, and suppose their labours to produce from the 
earth no more than sufficient to satisfy their own 
wants, where can the manufacturer and the merchant 
operate? The surplus of the earth beyond the wants 
of the producer, is what feeds all others: the farmer 
must first be fed, before he will purchase of others, and 
feed them. Let him keep out of debt, and though he 
may not get rich, he can scarcely help living, in spite 
of tariff’ and monopolies. Yet, such is the beautiful 
connection of one calling with another, that the 
farmer cannot be prosperous and flourishing, while 
manufacturers and traders are depressed, for these 
purchase his surplus produce—neither can these latter 
long subsist, if the short crops of the farmer give him 
nothing to spare, with which to purchase their wares. 
If short crops yield no more than barely to feed the 
producer, how can the city subsist ?—Ep. 


Sat or brine, is good for the Plum tree, 


Asparagus, and Onions. 















Lolium Perenne—Rye-Gragg. 


Enquiries have sometimes been made of ys resper: 
ing the Rye-grass, which is to be met with OCCasion . 
in our grass plots, and in our fields. The foi), - 
taken from Parnell’s Grasses of Scotland, and 
valuable to some of our readers.—Ep. 
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Specific Characters.—Florets not 
Glume shorter than the spikelet. 

Description.—It grows from fifteen jnc),. 
to two feet high. The root is perengi,: 
fibrous. Stem erect, round, smooth, 4,, 
finely striated, bearing six or seven Aine 
with smooth striated sheaths; the yp,,. 
sheath Jonger than its leaf, crowned with 
short obtuse ligule; the lower sheaths sho-s. 
er than their leaves. Joints four or fy. 
smooth, often purplish, the first and secon; 
rather remote. Leaves dark green, lances. 
late, acute, flat, smooth on the outer surface 
and roughish on the inner. Inflorescenc, 
spiked. Spike compressed, erect or slight}, 
curved, about one-third the length of the 
stem; rachis smooth. Spikelets sessile, a. 
fanged on the rachis alternately in ty, 
rows; of six to twelve awnless florets, (‘. 
lyx of one glume of an oblong-lanceolate 

orm, smooth, and five-ribbed; situated oy 
the outer side, and shorter than the spikelet, 
Florets of two palee, the outer palea of Jow- 
ermost floret shorter than the glume, smooth, 
jive-ribbed, membranous, and entire at the 
‘summit. Inner palea linear-lanceolate, 
equal in length to the outer palea, with two 
green marginal ribs delicately fringed. Fil- 
aments slender, shorter than the palea. An- 
thers cloven at each end. Germen obtuse. 
Styles very short. Stigmas featherly along 
the upper side. Seed elliptic-oblong, chan- 
neled in front. . 

Of Lolium perenne there are a great 
number of varieties known to farmers by 
various appellations; all more or less valu- 
able for agricultural purposes, viz: Slender 
rye-grass, Broad spiked rye-grass, Pacey’s 
rye-grass, Russell’s grass, Whitworth’s 
grass, Stickney’s grass, Panicled rye- 
grass, Double-flowered-rye-grass, Vivipa- 
rous rye-grass, besides a great number of 
others, amounting to at least seventy varie- 
ties. Mr. Sinclair states, that there hes 
been much difference of opinion respecting 
the merits and comparative value of rye- 
grass, It produces an abundance of seed, 
which is easily collected, and readily vege- 
tates on most kinds of soils, under circuin- 
stances of different management. It soon 
arrives at perfection, and produces in its first 
lyears of growth a good supply of early her>- 
age, which is much liked by cattle: but the 
after-crop of rye-grass is very inconsider- 
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able, and the plant impoverishes the soil in Brides, near Moutiers. The landlord is re- 
a high degree, if the culms, which are in nowned for his culinary skill; but could he 
variably left untouched by cattle, are notjjonly make, or had he never made any other 
cut before the seed advances towards per-|\dish than Timballe de Polenta a la Savo- 
fection. When this is neglected, the field|yarde, that alone should render him famous.” 
after midsummer exhibits only a brown sur-|| “Take Polenta (Indian meal) perfectly 
face of withered straws. dry and fresh, moistened with boiling water, 

For permanent pasture, the produce and jand perfectly mixed by stirring with a wood- 
nutritive powers of the rye-grass, compared jen spoon until the mass is reduced to a tho- 
with those of the cock’s-foot grass, (Dactylis| lroughly smooth paste, of consistence to ad- 
glomerata) are inferior nearly in the propor-||mit boiling. Keep it just below a boiling 
tion of five to eighteen; and inferior to the||temperature until, by tasting, you find it to 
meadow fox-tail (Alopecurus pratensis) in|\be perfectly homogeneous; about ten min- 
the proportion of five to twelve; and inferior Leen suffice; stir the whole time. Remove 
to the meadow fescue (Bucetum pratense) it from the fire, and add as much fresh but- 
as five to seventeen. The rye-grass is : strong brown gravy, grated Parmesan 








a short-lived plant, seldom continuing more||cheese, and as much garlic as suits your 
palate; grated ham is an excellent adjunct. 
Simmer ten minutes, stirring the whole 
time; pour or turn the mass into a well- 
buttered mould; serve with brown gravy. 

I defy the world to produce the equal of 
this as a farinaceous dish.— South. Planter. 


than six years in possession of the soil, but 
is continued by its property of ripening an 
abundance of seed, which is but little mo- 
lested by birds, and suffered to fall and ve- 
getate among the root-leaves of the perma- 
nent pasture-grasses. It is only within these 
last forty or fifty years that other species of 

| 

| 


—————————— 


grasses have been tried as a substitute for 
the rye-grass in forming artificial pastures, 
it having been the favourite grass with most 
farmers from the time of its first cultivation 
in 1674 to the present period. 

The rye-grass, when not more than three 
years old, flowers in the second week o 


June, and ripens its seed in about twenty-|'excitement, from which it is now subsiding, 
five days after: as the plants become older||in sober disposition to judge all flowers by 
they flower much later, sometimes so late||their respective merits. The Rose is again 
as the beginning of August. It is a very ithe queen, and the Hollyhock is again at 
common grass throughout the whole of Brit-}'court. As society has changed, eo have 
ain; also a native of Lapland, Norway,| flowers,and the Hollyhock has now to frame 


Sweden, Germany, France, Spain, Portu-||its costume to the fashion of the times. 
gal, Switzerland, Italy, Russia, North o 


Africa, and West of Asia. It occurs also . ; 
in the United States, but it is stated to have|| Goop NarvurE.—One cannot imagine any 
been introduced from Europe. Its limit of quality of the human mind whence greater 
altitude seems to be about 1000 feet above|\*dvantages can arise to society than good 
the sea. nature, seeing that man is a sociable being, 
Lolium temulentum—the Darnel—differs||20t made for solitude, but conversation. Good 
from Lolium perenne, in the glume being)|&ture not only lessens the sorrows of life, 
longer than the spikelet, and the outer palea but increases its comforts. It is more agree- 
furnished with a delicate awn;—whereas in we than beauty, or even wit. It gives a 
| 


AtTH® Rosea.—The Hollyhock, says 
Maund’s Botanic Garden, for several years 
past, has had much to complain of, from the 
undue neglect with which it has been treat- 
ed. Here and there it has found a discern- 
ing patron; but, generally speaking, the flo- 
ral world has been influenced by a Dahlia 


_————_—— 





L. perenne, the glume is shorter than the||Pleasing expression to the countenance, and 
epikelet, and the florets have no awn. induces a multitude of the most amiable ob- 
servations. Were it not for good nature, 
men could not exist together, nor hold inter- 
course with one another. For this reason, 
;men invented that species of artificial ur- 
‘banity called good breeding, which is nothing 





[tautan Mops or Cooxinec Marze.— 
Vhile journeying in Italy come years ago, 
[ was delighted with the admirable mode in 





which the polenta or Indian meal is prepared||more than an imitation of good nature; for 
in that country. I think, with a recent cor-||what is it but the reducing into a system of 
respondent to the London Gardener's Chro-| affability, complaisance, and easiness of tem- 
niele, that the only fault of the Italian me-||per? Good nature is an aptitude of the mind 
thed is, that one is apt to eat too much, as|on which objects act in an inexplicable way, 
ie says, “1 am ashamed to say it has been 
my case at the Hotel de Ja Couronne, at 


land which discovers itself in universal be- 


| nevolence to the whole creation, 
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From the Cultivator. 
Disease in Horses. 


Accorpine to promise, 1 proceed to give 
a description of a disease that many horses 
were troubled with the past winter in this 
and the adjoining counties. As a general 
thing, it did not prove fatal, but produced 
abortion in mares in every case of which I 
have had any knowledge. I shall give the 
perticulars of those cases only that occurred 
im my own stable, seven in number, five 
being mares in foal by a fine English blood 


Symptoms.—Stiffhess in all the legs, 
moving only with difficulty; running of the 
eyes, with an inclination to keep them 
closed, and but little appetite; one, and 
sometimes both hindlegs swollen and quite 
sore to the touch of the hand, with a rapid 
falling off in flesh. 

These symptoms continued four or five 
days, when the animals would again resume 
their former condition. Three of the above 
mentioned mares worked steadily in the 
team; two of these did not lose their foals 
until four weeks or so after their recovery, 
when they had regained their flesh and spi- 
rits. The last of the three, lost hers imme- 
diately after beginning to recover; the other 
two in foal were driven occasionally. One 
of these lost hers like the last of the three 
above mentioned; the other kept hers two 
or three weeks. One young mare, driven 
part of the time, but which was not with 
foal, exhibited symptoms like the others. 
The seventh and last, a colt, two years old 
past, lay upon his side nearly the whole o 
the time, four or five days. He occupied a 
stable where there were three other colts 
and a mare with foal, none of which were 
affected. I thought it was evident that they 
took it from each other, and were taken 
about two weeks after being exposed; but 
the case of the colt in the second stable 
would not warrant that conclusion. I also 
purchased a working mare about that time, 
and put her in the first stable, where the six 
first mentioned cases occurred, and che was 
not affected; she being the only one in that 
stable that escaped. These cases occurred 
from first of Second month to the first o 
Fourth month. 

The horse spoken of, by which these 
mares were with foal, was purchased late 
last season by myself and one of my neigh- 
bours. He died suddenly last First month, 
while I was a few days from home. He was 
driven one or two miles in the evening, 
seemed very lively and playful, and was put 
in his stable about nine at night. When 
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first seen in the morning, he was rolling 
tumbling, and pawing, frothing at the mont’ 
sweating, &c., and died in one or two hours. 
He had always appeared well and hear, 
since he came into our possession. At 1), 
time he was taken, he was thought to 
healthy and gaining in flesh. Iam told }, 
those present, that a part of the contents ;; 
the stomach were found to have exyde) 
through the maw, which organ looked mor. 
like a sieve or network of thread than any 
thing else. I cannot think he was killed jy 
worms, because they were unable to fi) 
any, except a very few bots, which I think 
could not have so wholly destroyed the may 
in so short a time; and if they had beep 
long at work, the horse must have showy 
some symptoms of distress. 

I have tried to be as particular as possibje 
in describing all the above cases, that those 
having any knowledge of such things may 
be able to suggest the causes. 

I want to ask of the contributors to your 
columns more attention to the interests of 
the horse; more information in regard to 
the best breeds, and directions in breeding 
and rearing them, that we may learn to raise 
less worthless nags, and Jose less valuable 
ones. We have enough to risk in raising 
horses, to warrant our taking time and trov- 
ble in learning to avoid as many mishaps as 

| possible, and have the best animal when 

reared. One way we sometimes miss of 
having a valuable horse, for sale or use, | 
consider altogether needless; I mean a miss 
in training or breaking. Although there are 
various dispositions among horses as among 
men, yet if we deal justly with the colt, 
while in training, the horse will most cer- 
tainly do us justice in turn. 
Joun Keest. 
Peru, Seventh month, 13th, 1846. 


For the Farmer's Cabinet. 


Water Proor Recipe.—Either for boots 
or other leather: One pint Tanners’ oil, 
half pound tallow, a lump of rosin size of 8 
shellbark, Burgundy pitch size of an egg, 
beeswax size of an egg, lampblack three 
cents worth, all mixed together, and gradu- 
ally melted over a slow fire. When to be 
applied, the mixture should be made about 
milk warm, and put on with a sponge. The 
leather to be made a little damp, but ne 
wet. M. 


LIGHTNING-RODS cannot be relied up 
unless they reach the earth where It ' 
wet, even in times of the severest drought. 
Do not stop till you reach this point o 
moisture. 
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No. 
Winter Pears. 


answer to the query, “ which he considers the 

: » varieties of winter pears?” M. P. Wilder, the 
mee at of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
gers “the result of many years experience,”’ the 
sand @Aremberg, the Winter Nelis, the Columbia, the 


Glout Morceaw, and the Passe Colmar. The first of 


these he considers the “prince of pears.” We take 
the following descriptions of these fine varieties from 
Downing’s Horticulturist. This opportunity is em- 
braced to remind our farmers in this vicinity, that 
philadelphia is very scantily supplied with winter 


rs. Indeed, it is scantily supplied with pears of 


any kind. They always, therefore, command a high 
price, and are well worth the attention of the enter- 


1. Beurré ? Aremberg.—T his variety has, 

for the last ten years, never failed to yield 
me an abundant crop of its delicious fruit. 
It has often been exhibited at the rooms o 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, al- 
ways receiving the unqualified approbation 
of our most experienced amateurs and cul- 
tivators. Possessing all the characteristics 
of a first rate table pear, it retains at matu- 
rity its flavour and champagne sprightliness, 
with all the freshness of a specimen just 
plucked from the tree. The foliage and 
fruit adhere with a remarkable tenacity, re- 
sisting the frosts and gales of autumn better 
than those of most other varieties. As a 
constant, prolific, hardy sort, the d’Arem- 
berg is unsurpassed, and whether on the 
pear or quince stock, proves admirably 
adapted to this climate. It keeps as well 
as a Russet apple, and requires no further 
care than to gather in a dry day, and pack 
at once from the air, in close boxes or bar- 
rels—with no other precaution, it has been 
found in a state of perfect preservation in 
the month of January. Season, December 
to February. The Beurré d’Aremberg is a 
fruit easily excited to maturity, and may be 
brought into eating in November, or retarded 
until March. 
_ 2. Winter Nelis—This is classed second 
in my list, not from any inferiority to the 
first named variety; for in fact, as a sweet, 
melting winter pear, it has no equal. Con- 
hoisseurs generally prefer the brisk, vinous 
juice of the d’Aremberg, but some of our 
good judges esteem the Nelis above all 
others of the season. 

The growth of the tree is not strong, but 
more so on the quince, to which it seems 
well adapted ; it is hardy and thrifty in rich 
soils, otherwise the shoots are more stinted 
and feeble than is usual with most other 
sorts. To obtain specimens above medium 
size, requires high cultivation and some 
thinning of the fruit. Keeps and ripens 
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well, and bears good crops. Season, No- 
vember to January. 

3. Columbia.—This excellent native va- 
riety has proved with me a fruit more uni- 
formly smooth, perfect in shape, and free 
from the depredations of insects, than almost 
any other sort. The tree is thrifty and hardy, 
not prolific when young, but a great bearer 
on mature subjects, the fruit being regularly 
distributed over the branches, and of ve 
uniform size. I was so much pleased with 
this variety when it first came to my notice, 
that I despatched a special messenger from 
the city of New York to the owner of the 
original tree in Westchester county, for half 
a bushel of the pears; and I did not regret 
the expense of twelve and a half dollars, 
when I consider the acquisition of such a 
fine American variety. My Beurré Diels 
were then in eating, and I judged the Co- 
lumbia of equal quality; since which, how- 
ever, [ have seldom seen it so good. Ripens 
about the first of January; of a clear lemon 
yellow, very handsome, and may be kept 
two or three weeks in this state. Its beauty 
will give it a ready sale, and its quality and 
its merits, on the whole, if not as high as 
our first impression, will prove perfectly sat- 
isfactory. 

4. Glout Morceau.—This pear, under the 
name of Beurré d’Aremberg, is more univer- 
sally cultivated in France as a winter fruit, 
than any other variety. It is truly an ex- 
cellent, rich, sugary pear, and is not unwor- 
thy of the appellation given it. The tree is 
hardy, a great and constant bearer; but it 
requires, like most pears, good cultivation. 
Few varieties succeed so well on the quince 
as the Glout Morceau; a tree of which, in 
my own ground, annually produces a barrel 
of large perfect fruit; this is clear waxy 
yellow, and very handsome at maturity; 
keeps into the winter months, with ordinary 
care; commands as good a price in the mar- 
ket, and is esteemed by many equal to the 
Beurré d’Aremberg. It varies much in 
form. In growth, it is more luxuriant on 
the quince; the large specimens frequently 
having a very thick, short stem, set angu- 
larly on the fruit, with the peculiar knobby 
appearance of the d’Aremberg. On the 
pear stock and under medium cultivation, 
the stem is smooth and straight, as figured 
by Thompson in the Gardener’s Chronicle, 
and Downing in the Fruits and Fruit Trees 
of America. From this circumstance the 
present subject has been confounded with 
the Beurré d’Aremberg. Season, December 
and January. 

5. Passe Colmar.—As a hardy, vigorous, 
excellent pear, the Passe Colmar has few 
superiors, It is prolific to a fault, and re- 
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when the vessels that percolate the .. 
through the whole organization of the lan 
become diseased, they suspend operat; - 
and the stalk turns yellow and dies. a, 

Now, in my researches [ have found thi 
to be the case. A large majority of binen 
plant their potatoes upon barn-yard manure 
that has not been properly prepared. Ty, 
manure contains ammonia which escape. 
from the hill, and in coming in contact wth 
the heated atmosphere, forms miasmatie par. 
ticles, extremely poisonous in their natyre 
and they settle down upon the stalks ani 
leaves of the plant. The moment thes 
particles fall upon the stalks, the sap vessels 
become paralyzed, and the respiratory organs 
are impregnated with a fetid substance. |) 
a short time these effluvia mingle with the 
secretions of the plant, and not until then 
does the plant undergo any decomposition 
whatever. 

In the potatoe these vessels are more 
easily affected, and consequently a smaller 
portion of poison will accomplish the work 
of death. The stalk being diseased, the sap 
ascends to the poisoned part, receives a por- 
tion of it, returns with it to the healthy part 
of the plant, and thus distributes the poison 
to the tubers, and the whole vegetable be- 
comes a worthless thing. 

Now the remedy is this: When a farmer 
sees his potatoe tops thus withering, he 
should lose no time in mowing them off be- 
low the blight, and by this means he will 
save his crop. The experiment has beea 
effectually tested. 


Yours, &c., D. W. Beuiste. 
Honesdale, August 7th, 1846. 




























— judicious management. To insure 
ruit corresponding to its character, in the 
Catalogue of the ieolin Horticultural So- 
ciety, “ first size, and first quality,” it is ne- 
—— to commence the trimming process 
as early in the season as the best specimens 
can be distinguished, or the pruning out o 
half the fruit bearing spurs in the month o 
March, as recommended by the late Mr. 
Manning, will contribute to relieve the tree 
of its overbearing propensity. The French 
make two varieties of this pear, viz: Passe 
Colmar gris, and Passe Colmar doré. | 
have never discovered any difference in the 
fruit of these trees, that only which is ex- 
posed to the sun, having the golden colour 
alluded to, the beauty of which is some- 
times with us further enhanced by a red 
cheek. 

This tree makes long weeping branches, 
and frequently sets a second crop of fruit, 
which should always be removed. 

Ripens gradually from November to Feb- 
ruary, but may be kept later; large and 
beautiful specimens having been received 
by me from New-Bedford, as the Colmar d’ 
Hiver, on the 18th day of March. 

Without the adoption of the system of 
culture here recommended, this variety will 
generally prove unsatisfactory. 
~ An inquiry will no doubt arise in the 
minds of some of your readers, why the 
Easter Beurré has not found a place in the 
above list. My answer is, that although we 
obtain some specimens of first rate excel- 
lence, yet this variety has generally proved 
so variable and uncertain that it cannot 
from our experience at present, be recom- 
mended for general dissemination. It how- 
ever succeeds better on the quince. 

Respectfully yours, 


Marsnatzt P. Wiper. 
Boston, June Ist, 1846. 


Tue Orance Tree.—Any accident to 
the Orange tree, would be regarded in Flo- 
rida as a serious calamity. in 1835, more 
than ten years ago, they were entirely de- 
stroyed throughout the State, as well as 
some of the most hardy frost trees, by a few 
days of intense cold after a few weeks of 
warm and wet weather. The loss which 
our citizens then sustained is just beginning 
to be replaced. Extensive groves of this 
beautiful tree abound throughout the State, 
and within the last two years they have 
reached maturity, and generally bear their 
fruit in abundance. The yield of the orange 
trees in this section was of more value the 
last season, than it has been for a number of 
years. The fruit itself was much larger 
and of a better quality, and much more 
abundant, owing to the full maturity of the 
tree. We look forward to the day when 
this delicious fruit will be a large item 1 
the exports of the State—Talahassa /our- 
nal, 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
The Potatoe. 


Mr. Eprror,—Various as have been the 
opinions in regard to the blight in the pota- 
toe, I have been unable to find any thing 
that has been said in reference to the cause 
of the disease, that meets the views I have 
long since taken, which affirm it to be caused 
by the atmosphere. For the last two years 
[| have made examinations, and found that 
the sap which circulates freely through mi- 
nute ramifications of the whole vegetable, 
contains charcoal, hydrogen and oxygen, 
and they embrace all the alkalies the vege- 
table derives from the earth. So long as 
the tissue of the plant remains unobstructed, 


the potatoes will be healthy and sound; but 
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coal in connection with oxygen, forms, du- 
ring the process of burning the coal, sul- 
phuric acid. This acid will readily enter 
into chemical combination with ammonia, 
and fixes it, so that it loses its volatility. 
The sulphuric acid is deposited on the grain, 
grass, and fruit trees of the farmer, alon 
with the carbonic acid. The sulphuric ul 
not being needed in any large quantity by 
the plant, is thrown off by its roots in the 
form of excrement, and remains in the 
ground. In times of rain and snow, the 
volatile alkaliimammonia,—which has been 
condensed in large quantities by the water 
of the rain, is thrown to the earth, and as 
the water sinks into the ground it carries 
the ammonia with it; and if nothing pre- 
vents, when the water evaporates the ammo- 
nia again becomes gaseous, and escapes to 
the atmosphere. But if an acid be in the soil, 
it will enter into chemical combination with 
this ammonia, and retain it until some power 
sufficiently strong to break the force of the 
chemical attraction, being brought to bear 
upon it, succeeds in wresting the ammonia 
from its grasp. When this acid is the sul- 
puric acid, the compound is called sulphate 
of ammonia. This sulphuric acid which has 
been expelled by the plant is close at hand, 
and if the plant cannot absorb and assimi- 
late all the nitrogen contained in the ammo- 
nia supplied by the rain, the sulphuric acid 
retains it; and when the plant is prepared 
for the remainder of the ammonia, the roots 
absorb the sulphate of ammonia, and the 
plant possesses the power of destroying the 
chemical affinity, and after assimilating the 
nitrogen contained in the ammonia, expel- 
ling the sulphuric acid as before, only to 
perform its office over again. 

Thus we see the consumer of stone coal 
benefits, and will continue to benefit—and 
that too, to an enormous extent—the agri- 
culturist. The increasing consumption of 
stone coal, induces me to think that the 
time is not far distant when the farmer will 
have to desist from hauling manures upon 
his fields—this part of his ices being su- 
perceded by the supply of gases furnished 
by the atmosphere. ‘This will be effecting 
a great change in the system of agriculture, 
for much of the labour and capital of the 
farmer are devoted to the procuring and ap- 
plying of his manures. Relieved from this 
hard and disagreeable task, his business will 
be more profitable and far more attractive 
than it has been heretofore, and prosperit 
and happiness crown the board from which 
they have too long been absent. 

But we must turn from so agreeable a 
view of this matter, for the reality of the 
case requires it, Would that the happiness 


Me. Evrror,—There are few who are 
ware of the effect which the burning o 
rene coal has upon agriculture. The con- 
nection between the two, is one of vast im- 
stance. The use of stone coal is destined 
to cause a great change in the system of ag- 
iculture. Perhaps you are surprised at my 
stating this, but I will attempt to make the 
matter clear to you. You are aware that 
the principal food of all vegetables is car- 
bonie acid gas, and that for the purpose of 
supplying their ve etables with this gas, 
farmers put themselves to a great deal of 
trouble, inconvenience, and expense, to ac- 
cumulate, preserve, and apply their manures 
—the decay of these manures furnishing the 
You are also aware that stone coal is 
composed principally of carbon, which, in 
the process of burning, enters into chemical 
combination with the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere, forming carbonic acid gas. F'rom the 
consumption of stone coal by our factories, 
furnaces, rolling-mills, machine-shops, steam- 
boats, &c., we have an extremely large ad- 
dition to the supply of carbonic acid. This 
carbonic acid has, until very recently, been 
locked up in the bowels of the earth, and is 
now being added to our former supply; for 
the wood which has heretofore been used 
for many of the purposes for which coal is 
now substituted, goes on still to decay, and 
thus supply its own quota of: carbonic acid. 
Hence, I say, that the carbonic acid which 
is now supplied by the stone coal, is addi- 
tional to the supply we have formerly had. 
Now this additional supply cannot remain in 
the atmosphere, nor can it remain in the 
form of carbonic acid, for the vegetation 
will absorb it, and if the other circumstances 
be favourable, the result will be an increase 
in the size of the vegetable. This is the 
result so ardently desired by the farmer, and 
for which he applies his manure, his time, 
his labour, his money, and his talents. The 
extensive and me extending consump- 
tion of stone coal, is therefore destined to 
relieve the farmer from much of his labour 
and trouble in the procuring and applying o 
manures, when his object is to furnish his 
plants with carbonic acid. 

But the benefits do not stop here. His 
plants also need nitrogen, an element which 
they derive from ammonia. This ammonia 
is often of the nature of an alkali—so much 
© as to be called a volatile alkali. Itisa 
very precious substance, and is much needed 
in the culture of grain. It is therefore very 
valuable, and much care is required for its 
preservation and use. The sulphur of stone 
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of man were unalloyed with misery—but in 
this case as in all others, there is a dark as 
well as a bright side of the picture. It is 
my province to show this up as well as the 


other. 


Iam induced to believe that much mis- 


chief ie caused by the increase of carbonic 
acid, caused by the consumption of stone 


coal. There can be no doubt that it vitiates 


the air, and renders it less fit for respiration, 
resulting in weak constitutions, and perhaps 
in a great loss of health. But its ill effects 
do not stop here. The excessive supplies o 
this material to the vegetable creation, cause 
plethora and other diseases in plants, when 
those plants are not prepared for its recep- 
tion. The carbonic acid possesses infectious 
properties, which have a tendency, when 
nothing prevents, to cause the plant to de- 
cay, and this brings on disease and death. 
This decay in this, as in all carboniferous 
substances, commences with the saccharine 
fermentation, which produces a sweet sub- 
stance—this sweet substance attracts insects, 
which bore into the plants, destroying their or- 
ganism, and hastening that death which is ra- 

idly approaching; or assisting to produce 
it, when the vital power of the plant would 
perhaps be sufficient to prevent it, if it had 
nothing but the carbonic acid to resist; but 
when suffering from both causes combined, 
is unable to withstand the shock. As this 
decay progresses, if it be much accelerated, 
putrefaction takes place, producing a sub- 
stance which is the favourite food of the 
fungi. The seeds of these fungi being pre- 
sent wherever vegetation is, take root and 
grow; and thus, by depriving the plant of a 
part of its nourishment, and by destroying 
its organism, hasten that death which would 
otherwise require more time. We may see 
this effect produced all around us at this 
early day, and it is yearly growing worse 
and worse; and unless it is stopped or 
checked, the effect will, in a few years, be 
disastrous. It is this cause which is year 
after year destroying our potatoe crops. It 
is this that rusts and smuts our wheat—that 
ergots and blights our rye—that mildews 
buckwheat—induces the insects to attack 
our fruit trees—causes the mildew to attack 
our grapes, and destroys the hopes of many 
who have laboured for years in planting and 
rearing orchards and graperies. It is this 
that causes fruit trees to drop their fruit be- 
fore it ripens—it effects this in part by mak- 
ing the sap sweet and inviting the presence 
of insects, and partly by diseasing the tree. 
It is this that causes the fruit to shrivel up 
and not attain half its size, and in this and 
in other ways lessens the produce of the tree. 
It also causes timber to be predisposed to 
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rot, and thus decreases its utility. |; is f, 
most severely, however, at the present}; 
in its effects on the potatoe crop, Th 
sands upon thousands of bushels of this vals, 
able esculent have been thus lost every re 
and, if I am not much mistaken, the jn. 
will be unusually severe this season. p. 
is truly a deplorable picture, and one whic 
if accompanied by no ameliorating cirey,. 
stances, would be of a painfu nature 
If there were no way of avoiding these i 
sults than that of preventing the mining an) 
using of stone coal, the extremely bad re. 
sults would justify even this severe measyr. 
But thanks to the noble science of agricy). 
tural chemistry, we are so placed that, s 
far from this powerful agent doing us harm 
we may so direct it that it may do good, anj 
good only. By the judicious use of alkaline 
substances, &c., the vegetable creation may 
be so assisted as to be able to assimilate a)! 
of this carbonic acid, and thus fix it in such 
manner that it will be powerless to do jj), 
and all the good that it can do will be se. 
cured to the animal creation. By the use 
of lime, ashes, salt, and other alkaline syb. 
stances, plants will be able to absorb all the 
carbonie acid; and in such manner that dis. 
ease may be prevented, and the attacks of 
insects and fungi be warded off. By placing 
pulverized charcoal in the soil, the carbonic 
acid and ammonia which is conveyed to the 
earth by rain, snow, &c., will be absorbed by 
it, and thus be prevented from being absorbed 
by the plant to its injury. This charcos! 
will hold the carbonic acid and ammonia 
until the plant can use it, when the plant by 
its roots can extract it from the charcoal, 
and leave the charcoal to absorb a fresh sup- 
ply, whenever that supply is more abundant 
than suffices the ao at the time of the de- 
posit of the carbonic acid and ammonia. 
Charcoal] possesses the power, to an eminent 
degree, of absorbing these substances, as 
you will perceive by reading my communi- 
cation on that subject, as contained in the 
Cabinet of January last. To agricultural 
chemistry, then, is due the credit of saving 
us from an event that would otherwise over- 
whelm us, but which may now prove of in- 
calculable good. 


Yours, &c., 
CHEMICO. 
Wilkesbarre, July 28th, 1846. 





In pruning shrubs, vines, &c., special ob 


servance should be paid to neatness. Al- 


ways cut near a bud, for whatever remains 


beyond, is certain to die, and has ever ®”" 
unsightly appearance. 
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To Preserve Rose Bushes. 





orticulturist takes the following from Profes. 
tS Gardeners’ Chronicle of the Seventh 
It may prove useful to the lover of flow- 





gor Lindley’s 
poath last. 
ern. Eb. 
Wyat is a Parapetticoat? We are asto- 
sched at the numerous inquiries that have 
vogched us about this article. Its name re- 
alg its nature. It is a hybrid between a 
anal and a petticoat. This is not banter 
wr And why should there not be such 


but fact. t 
% thing * What is there in rerum natura 





- prevent an ingenious person from apply- 
pe two neeifal articles of shelter and 
p They will 
gde, and wear thin, in the custody of the 
most economical gentlewoman, and to find 
, use for them afterwards is an adaptation 
of means to end which cannot be too highly 


jress to gardening purposes! 


commended. 


Let us give a receipt for making a Para- 
petticoat. First find a good sized parasol, 
or small umbrella, covered with cotton, and 
Then select a cast- 
off petticoat, not a crinoline, which Mrs. 


not rubbed into holes. 
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ground. The petticoat being then drawn 
own, the bush is completely covered in by 
the garment. 
—— riget horrida tergo 
Palia 
The gardener then blows his tobacco smoke 
beneath it: in a few minutes the rose bush 
is enveloped in a cloud which has no outlet; 
the green-fly seeks in vain to escape from 
the fatal atmosphere which enters every fold 
and lurking-place; he clings in vain to his 
beloved rose-buds; his grasp relaxes; he 





falls; he dies; and with him 


Unnumbered corses strew the fatal plain. 


Five minutes suffice for the execution. 
The veil may then be raised, the instrument 
removed, and the operation repeated upon a 
new horde of delinquents. 

Beware, however, of leaving the poison 
which killed Aphis, upon the leaves of the 
rose tree. Let them be immediately syr- 
inged abundantly with lukewarm water, so 
as to remove the odor, or it may be found 
that in destroying our enemies we have also 
ruined our friends. 



















Malaprop calls a Kremlin, nor yet a flannel, 
byt some other form of the vestment; it 
need not be very full; indeed, it will be 
better for being scanty; sow up the opening, 
and it is ready for attachment to the parasol. 
For this purpose the latter instrument must 
be opened, and kept so; then the upper end 


Acricutturat Statistics or N. Yorr.— 
‘The N. Y. Herald publishes from an official 
source, the Agricultural Statistics of that 
State, and gives the following aggregates: 


Acres of improved land in the 







of the petticoat is to be sowed to the edge|| State, 11,767,276 
of the parasol, and a staff six feet or more||Acres of Barley under culti- 
long is to be secured to its handle. Thus)! vation, 192,503 
the parapetticoat is constructed. Bushels of Barley raised, 2,108,764 

But what a word! cries Sir Erasmus Ver-|| Acres of Peas under cultiva’n, 117,379 
bal. What a barbarous compound of Greek’|| Acres of Rye sown, 317,099 
and Saxon! The thing may be well enough,|| Bushels of Rye harvested, 2,986,322 
bat its name is unendurable. Pray call it a|| Acres of Oats sown, 1,026,915 
parachiton, or a parachitonisk. We can||Bushels of Oats harvested, 26,323,051 
have no objection to the change, if the world||} “ Peas raised, ' 1,761,503 
prefers it; and we agree with Sir Erasmus,||Acres of Beans under culti- 
that it will be as well to adopt it when para-|} vation, 16,231 
sol is called parahelion, and parapluie aj|Bushels of Beans raised, 162,187 
paraombrion—but not till then. Acres of Buckwheat under 

And what is the Parapetticoat for? For,|| cultivation, 255,495 
Madam! for a most important purpose. It/| Bushels of Buckwheat raised, 3,364,679 
is an instrument of execution; it is the shirt||Acres of Turnips under culti- 
of Nessus; it is the robe of Atropos. It is|} vation, 15,322 
toenable the gardener to dispatch his mor-|| Bushels of Turnips raised, 1,250,332 
talenemies. It is to relieve his rose bushes||Acres of Potatoes under cul- 
from that foe which he assails in vain with|| tivation, 255,762 
snuff, gas water, and smelling salts. It is}; Bushels of Potatoes raised, 23,653,418 
to kill the green-fly, (Aphis.) Acres of Flax under cultivation, 46,089 

The instrument is used thus. In the first||Pounds of Flax raised, 2,897,062 
place the petticoat is drawn up till it rests}; Acres of Wheat sown, 1,013,665 
upon the outside of the parasol. The sta “ Wheat harvested, 958,233 
of the latter is then introduced perpendicu-||Bushels of Wheat raised, 13,391,770 
larly into the centre of a rose bush, and se-|| Acres of Corn sown, 595,134 
cured in its place by being pushed into the||Bushels of Corn harvested, 14,722,114 
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rot, “it is death to the plant 

cut off.” I trust that the Hor 
contain the opinions of your 
yourself on this subject. I have cyt ¢ 
about fifteen trees as much as could © 
wheeled in a common garden barrow ~ 
limbs, &c., containing these unsightly ey. 
crescences. ; 
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From Downing's Horticulturist. 


Remarks on the Black Wart of the 
Plum Tree. 
























at last, if ty 
ticulturist y.» 
Cultivators »». 


In a recent number of the Boston Culti- 
vator, there nepeanns a reply to the question 
of a correspondent, “ for a remedy for warts 
on Pium trees,” in which the editor recom- 
mends the use of salt, and cites the practice 
of Dr. S. A. Shurtliff, of Brookline, who, he 
says, “excels in raising plums; his trees 
being free from black warts,” etc. I may 
fairly claim to have had some experience 
with sa]t, as [ have probably used as much 
or more of this attidhe in the cultivation of 
the plum as any individual, having applied 
in February, 1845, five hogsheads on an 
acre, and the year previous about one-third 
of this quantity; and for the last two sea- 
sons, my trees have produced greatly, par- 
ticularly the Green Gage Plum. 

My main object, however, in writing you 
at this time, is to give you an account of my 
trees as they appeared this spring. Soon 
after the flowering season, I observed a 
great number of the warts or excrescences, 
of a light brown colour, upon the branches— 
in many cases, to an extent of at least ten 
inches in length—breaking out generally 
upon the joints. They are not confined to 
those shoots of small growth, but I find them 
upon strong and weak shoots indiscriminate- 
ly. I have carefully cut at least fifty of 
these excrescences, and have not been able 
to detect a single worm or insect. That an 
insect may be sometimes found in these 
knots, would not be surprising, as they are 

of a softer nature when they first appear 
than the bark, and insects may then find it 
a good situation for their eggs. But I do 
not believe they are produced by one, and 
least of all the curculio. My fruit has been 
most satisfactorily preserved for two years 
past, from the curculio, by the use of salt. 

The varieties of plums which have been 
the most affected by knots this season with 
me, are the Frost Gage, Prince’s Imperial, 
and the Red Gage; the Green Gage but 
little affected; Roe’s Autumn Gage only 
somewhat touched by the disease. Those 
not at all affected are Dana's Yellow and the 
Wilkinson Prune, a large oblong blue free- 
stone, a native of Beverly, Mass. 

I ventured to suggest, in the “ Book o 
Fruits,” that these knobs may be produced 
somewhat as the excrescences are, which 
we find upon the Azalea or Swamp Pink, 
by an extravasation of sap. My opiniton— 
and we all have a right to that—now is, that 
it is caused by a diseased state of the sap; 
and as Governor Lincoln said of the potatoe 


Yours truly, 


Salem, Mass., July 20th, 1846. Joun M. Ives, 

Remarks.—Two of our Correspondents 
who are very acute observers and zeal», 
cultivators, are pursuing a series of exper. 
ments with a view to clearing up the yp. 
certain state of existing information respect, 
ing this disease, which is fatal to the Plym 
tree in some parts of the country. \W, 
hope by the close of this year, to be able t) 
lay before our readers some interesting rp. 
sults on this subject. 

If we recollect rightly, Dr. Shurtlif?s 
practice was the application of brine to the 
wounded branch, after the wart had beer 
cut out. 

The Plum is naturally a marine tree, and 
it is surprising how much salt it will assimi. 
late and thrive upon. We have, ourselves, 
given a single large tree a half bushel of 
salt in a season, applied to the surface of the 
ground in the spring, over an area as wide 
as the extent of the branches. The tree 
was in a sickly and enfeebled state, and it 
had the effect of restoring it to a healthy 
and luxuriant condition. But we considered 
this an extreme case, and should not recom- 
mend the abundant use of salt every year. 

Mr. Ives’ garden, as we know, is rather 
celebrated, in a neighbourhood not remark- 
able for plums, for its abundant production 
of this fruit; and he attributes it to the de- 
structive effects of the salt on the curculio. 
This coincides with our own experience.— 
Ed. of Horticulturist. 


Cuicxen Satap.—Boil a chicken thet 
weighs not more than a pound and a half. 
When very tender, take it up, cut it in 
small strips, and make the following sauce 
and turn over it: boil four eggs three min- 
utes—take them ont of the shells, mash and 
mix them with a couple of table-spoonfulls 
of olive oil, or melted butter, two-thirds o! 
a tumblerfull of vinegar, a tea-spoonfull o! 
mixed mustard, a tea-spoonfull of salt, 
little pepper, and essence of celery, if you 
have it—if not it can be dispensed with. S 
making chicken salad, the dressing shou! 

not be put on until a few minutes before the 
salad is to be eaten; as by laying in it the 
chicken and celery will become hard. 
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Consumptive Patients. 

Ta Horticulturist of the present month, in noticing 
‘s History and Art of Warming and Ventilating 
gc., makes the following extract from the work. 

te one the least of it, quite amusing in its cha- 
and we apprehend will not be likely to do 
I We all know that the freshness of the healthy 
ov cow's breath is proverbial; and the editor very 
od remembers to have heard it long ago observed, 
chat the atmosphere of the cow-stable was wholesome. 

The subject of warming and ventilating our apart- 

ots, is by the way, one which we seem to know but 

ne about. We forget that we too frequently econo 
oe the fuel we use, at the expense of health. It can- 
=~ be healthy to live in our coal stove rooms, where 
- the heat is retained, and no circulation of air kept 
. Alittle extra fuel is cheaper than the Doctor's 
sil, or diseased lungs.—Eb. 


« Aprer an illness, says Madame Meze- 
ay, during which I took little care of my- 
gif, I fell intoa consumption. At length I 
spit blood in clots, and had other bad symp- 
toms. 1 lost my sleep; and being as ill as 
nossible, | had several consultations with the 
frst physicians in Paris. They concluded 
my complaint was too far advanced to leave 
any hope of a cure; but they prescribed ass’s 
milk, and exercise on horseback; which last 
| was too weak to take. 

«[ was nineteen. I beheld my end ap- 
proach with deep dismay. One day, when 
| was bewailing myself, a very sensible 
friend of mine paid me a visit. In the 
midst of his condolence he said, since all 
the physicians abandon you, let me bring 
you a man who is treated here as a charla- 
tan because he is not known, but who in my 
opinion is a man of merit. He brought him. 
| spit blood in clots. I was in such violent 
pain, and my fever was so high, that I cried 

out, ‘Ah, if there be yet time, save me!’ 
He promised to do all in his power; but I 
heard him say, in a low voice, that it was 
very late. He made me promise to follow 
his orders exactly, how painful soever they 
might be; and I kept my word. Finding 
that a remedy he prescribed had not the de- 
sired effect, he gave orders for a cow-house 
to be prepared for me, which was finished 
ina day, in a coach-house belonging to my 
house. They broke open a window, and 
contrived stalls for three cows; a wooden 
mung. high enough for me to lean upon, 
was all that separated me from the animals. 
My bed was placed upon planks about a foot 
from the ground, the better to Jet the filth 
run under; and the planks were purposely 
ill-joined, that the vapour might rise through 
them; and this was so strong, that every 
thing white which was brought in became 
reddish in a short time. 
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“My apartment was divided into two 
rooms. That which I lived in was pretty 
large, and held a bed with curtains, sur- 
rounded by a gauze blind to keep away the 
flies, which always abound in stables, and 
are particularly insupportable during illness, 
a wooden table, two straw chairs without 
cushions, and bare walls—such was my 
chamber. There was a sort of anti-chamber 
for the woman who took care of the cows. 
My surgeon and waiting-maid lodged over 
head. I had bells to call them at pleasure. 

“T soon spit less blood. After being a 
week in the cow-house, my legs ceased 
swelling. Other symptoms improved. The 
night sweats I almost always had continued 
long after, but finally left me. From the 
moment I entered it, I renounced every 
species of food except milk: I did not taste 
bread even for nine months. People came 
to see me as an object of curiosity. The 
Duchess of Orleans paid me a visit; and, 
after my recovery, she recommended Doctor 
Saiffert to the Duke, which was the means 
of making his fortune. Here I remained 
nine months without intermission, with the 
exception of a few rides in a close carriage. 
In short, he saved me at the expense of my 
hair only, which all fell off. It was neces- 
sary to repair my fore teeth, which [ had 
neglected in my illness; and I was abso- 
lutely forbid to play on the harp, which had 
made my breath very short; but what is all 
this in comparison with life?’ I am now be- 
come quite a strong woman; and although 
not so vigorous now at thirty-six as when I 
was nineteen, for all that I think I shall 
weather life out very well.” 

“In daring to commit such cases to the 
public,” says the benevolent and enthusias- 
tic Beddoes, “I feel that I am preparing a 
feast for those who resort to ridicule, if not 
as a test of truth, yet as the supreme delight 
of rational and immortal minds; but I hope 
also to interest those whom no ludicrous ac- 
cessories can prevent from viewing with 
complacency the first awkward and unsteady 
advances towards an useful object.” 

A daughter of the celebrated Priestly 
having applied for advice: “In her case, to 
have placed the smallest reliance on medi- 
cine,” says the doctor, “ would have been to 
encourage a fatal delusion; and there only 
remained the choice between a sea-voyage 
and a constant residence with cows. She 
asked me which alternative I should prefer 
in her situation. [ told her undoubtedly with 
cows.” And she made the experiment un- 
der his direction. 

The stable provided for this lady was 
twenty-fourfeet long, fourteen feet wide, and 


nine feet high. A space partitioned off, was 
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a 
sufficient to contain a bed, a table, and allow}jto nourishment conveyed through the» 
a. little room to move about in. Its floor, |jof the skin; and so different were he ure 
formed of rough boards, was raised a few|/ings in the cow-house to what oot 
inches above the ground of the stable. The)| before, that she would have been me were 
windows were ill-placed; they faced the||to have changed her apartment for the a 
north, on account of the convenience of|| however she might have wished q ee 
communicating with the house. They|/and more cheerful one for the dz = 
should have faced the south. the first night, the air was, to use he... 
Two cows were placed in it for a month,||expression, balsamic. Own 
and three cows for the remaining five months. |} In this she remained through autump ..: 
There was a small stove in the part where|| winter, for six months, with three ren 
Mrs. Finch lay, which was used for twoj|tions. About a week after her entra,,, 
months, for nearly half the day, but after-|jshe slept a night out of the cow-hoan 
wards only in extreme frost, or on the room|) when the hectic symptoms and night wet 
feeling damp. which had left her, returned. Six eed 
The temperature for two months was kept|iafterwards, she lived for three days aa 
from 60° to 65°, afterwards from 65° to 70°,||apartment three degrees warmer than thy 
but in general at 68°. The temperature was||cow-house. The night sweats did not to. 
found best between the two latter temper-||turn until the third night, and her breathing 
atures, and the air at a medium between ex-||became laborious; instantaneous relief to; 
cessive damp and too dry heat of a stove.||place on returning to the cow-house. (p, 
The stove lighted in the morning to dry a||subsequent removal for a week no relapse 
little of the moisture collected during the|)occurred. 
night, was pleasantest to her feelings. Suc-|} The effect on the cows living in a climate 
cessive generations of flies were found to be|jat this temperature was not observed by the 
a great nuisance, and the cordage and other || doctor, but it is pleasing to reflect that while 
parts of the bed were speedily rotted. The|jalleviating human suffering, the second mo- 
vapors, however, gave nobody cold, nor did|\thers of mankind were benefited then. 
any attendant suffer from a longer or shorter||selves, ‘A cow,” says Anderson, “to enjoy 
continuance in a medium so much warmer||existence, requires a temperature not lower 
than the external atmosphere. On the con-|| than 50 degrees, nor higher than 70.” Bu: 
trary, one lady who paid many and long|jhe sets one limit too low: a cow does not 
visits, had her symptoms of chronic rheuma-||appear to feel pleasure in a climate under 
tism much alleviated. degrees; and we have seen them in a north- 
The management of the cows was found|/easterly wind prefer a moist warm cow- 
to be a matter of some importance. Foraj|jhouse at 75 degrees, to one 10 degrees 
month or six weeks they were allowed very || lower. 
little straw, nor was their standing cleaned; During the following winter, Mrs. Finch 
afterwards they had plenty of straw, and||confined herself to an apartment heated ar- 
their beds were kept tolerably dry. Hay of||tificially by a stove; but she then said, “| 
the best quality and free from dust, was|/still prefer thie air of the cow-house to my 
found preferable on aj] accounts, and straw || warm room, although it is of a good size, and 
that was clean and dry. The cows were)jlies to the sun.” 
watered twice a day, but not so sparingly as 
they might have been. The better the hay 
they were supplied with, the less water was|| Inp1an Corn.—We have more than once 
necessary. heir horns were noisy, par-|jrecently referred to the popularity which 
ticularly during the night; on that account||Indian corn, as an article of food, is attain- 
young cows without horns would have been||ing in this country. _ It will prove, ere long, 
more desirable, and such as were young in||a valuable export. The Government is mos! 
calf; and halters better than chains to tie||anxious that it should supersede, to a greet 
them with. extent, the potatoe amongst the labouring 
Mr. Finch observed, that if the patient||poor, and the recent scarcity of that escu- 
could have been on a low floor above the||lent-is favourable to its introduction. Car- 
cows, many disagreeable circumstances||goes of Indian corn are daily reaching the 
would have been avoided. British ports from the United States, and 
The effect of their wet was all along|jlarge oa have been released from 
nauseous to a stranger, but the feelings of||bond, duty free, under the Treasury order. 
the patient should alone be consulted. The||Shops for its exclusive retail sale, are being 
genial warmth relieved oppression on the||opened in many of the large towns, and - 
chest, took off restlessness, and produced a||American mode of using it is general) 
feeling the lady described by comparing it|jadopted.—Liverpool Times. 
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From the Cultivator. 
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9 do. corn in the ear, 3s. 
6 do. onions, 4s. 
13 do. carrots, 3a. 
8 do. parsneps, 4s. 
7 do. beets, 3s. 
a) cabbages, 3c. 
Horse radish, sold for 
Fruit, sold for 


Pigs fed on refuse of garden, 


No manure was applied except what was 
made by the pigs; but the great produce is 
ascribed to the use of oyster-shell lime, at 
an expense of one dollar and fifty cents per 
“Tt was wonderful,” 
he says, “to see how the ground would 
beave and swell after every rain.” 

Lime, for agricultura] purposes in this 
section, has not been very extensively used. 
Judge Buel tried some experiments with the 
Helderburg stone lime, but could never per- 
ceive any beneficial results from its applica- 
tion, and therefore abandoned its use. Pro- 
bably if he had tried it in a clay soil, the 
results would have been different. 

In Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland, 
lime has been pretty extensively u 
the lands have been nearly quadrupled in 
In advertising a 
farm for sale, as a recommendation, the 
amount of lime recently applied is particu- 
larly set forth, as well as the proximity o 


year for three years. 


value in consequence. 


limestone. 


It is not generally known, I believe, that 
a kiln for burning oyster-shel] lime has been 
erected within a few years in the south part 
of the city, by Mr. Warner & Sons, where 
it is afforded at six cents per bushel. 


ility of our soil is but partially 
With skilful casa tron : 
ade to yield great burthens an 
y be returns, where good markets are 
a A few days since, a person—I 
llowed to give his name, for fear 
ig jandlord will raise his rent !—gave me 
ihe following as the produce of one acre o 
and within one mile of the capital, in 1845. 
The soil is a tenacious clay, and has been 
«sitivated as a garden for many years, but 
sever considered remarkable for its fertility. 
It must be remembered that prices ranged 
» last year, which will account for the 
rreat amount received for the articles, viz., 


100 bushels potatoes, sold at 4s. 
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Iam informed by the proprietors that their 
sales have increased very considerably for 
the past year, and their future prospect is 
quite flattering. Many of our farmers have 
been experimenting with lime, and appear 
well pleased with its operation. Several 
thousand bushels have been taken down the 
river to enrich the soil, and it is hoped that 
those who have tried it, whether successful 
or unsuccessful, will communicate the re- 
sults through the medium of the Cultivator, 
for the benefit of others. 

There is one fact that has been communi- 
cated to me, which is entirely new, in regard 
to the action of lime, and that is, its effects 
are greatest in a lime soil or lime region. 
Can our chemists account for this? 

C. N. Bemenr. 

Bement's Amer. Hotel, Albany, Aug., 1846. 























Celebrated Oaks of England. 


850 00 a % 
WE copy from an English publication the 


12 00 





32 50/|| following brief sketch of some of the most 
4 87\|remarkable English oaks of which we have 
4 QO|jat present any record. It probably will be 
2 62\|| both curious and interesting to some of our 

24 00|| readers. 
42 0O|| “The oldest oak in England is supposed 
10 00||to be the Parliament oak—from the tradition 
96 OO||of Edward I., holding a parliament under 
its branches—in Clipstone Park, belonging 
$207 99||to the Duke of Portland—this park being 


also the most ancient of the island; it was 
a park before the conquest, and was seized 
as such by the Conqueror. The tree is sup- 
posed to be 500 years old. 

“The tallest oak in England was believed 
to be the property of the same nobleman; it 
was called the ‘ Duke’s walking stick,’ was 
higher than Westminster Abbey, and stood 
till of late years. 

“The largest oak in this country is called 
Calthorp Oak, Yorkshire; it measures 78 
feet in circumference, where the trunk 
meets the ground. 

“The ‘Three Shire Oak,’ at Workshop, 
was so called from its covering part of the 
counties of York, Nottingham, and Derby. 
It had the greatest expanse of any recorded 
in this island, dropping over 767 square 
yards. 

“The most productive oak was that of 
Gelonos, in Monmouthshire, felled in 1810. 
Its bark brought 200 pounds, and its timber 
670 pounds. 

“In the mansion of Tredegar Park, Mon- 
mouthshire, there is said to be a room 42 
feet broad, and 227 feet long, the floor and 
wainscots of which were the production of 
a single oak tree, grown on the estate.” — 
Farmer & Mechanic. 
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Why the East cannot Compete with || progress of the means of transports: 
the West. 


































you see the enormous growth of the 
you feel the competition of that eine 
the lighter articles—you also see . . 
prices of bulky and perishable produen 
your market, without taking the adys.,.. 


By Cou. T. J. Canmicmagn, Sine Sino. 


Havine spent my early life in the State 
of Ohio, where the farmer suffered so much 


dvante.. 
for want of a market, before the days of|j/of such a state of things, By ca 
steamboats, canals, and railroads, and wit-||products, I mean potatoes, turnips We 
nessed the immense change which these in-|| carrots, cabbage, fruit, and all other ve... 


er Vegety, 


ventions and improvements have made in f, mutiog, 
Wy 


the wealth and prosperity of the West, by 
affording a ready market for the lighter and 
most valuable products of the soil, I confess 
I was surprised on taking up my residence 
on the North river, to find the farmers here 
trying to compete with the great West in 
the same products, instead of turning their 
attention to the more bulky and perishable 
articles, for which they have a good market, 
and against which they may defy all West- 
ern competition. 


bles—together with fresh bee 
pork, &c. 

Now let us cultivate a farm on ¢ 
river, with some of these articles, s}| ¥ 
which are about equally profitable. g,. 
pose the same farmer should plant 50 actes 
in potatoes, and the same number in tyr» 
after manuring as for wheat. The potatoe 
should produce 200 bushels per acre, 1() (yy 
bushels. These at three bushels to the ber. 
rel, are equal to 3,333 barrels, worth at lee 
as many dollars in market, clear of frei: 
Now let us try my position mathemati-|| Now your fifty acres of turnips should yiey 
cally. And for that purpose, give a farmer||400 bushels. per acre, 20,000 bushels, 
on the Hudson river one hundred acres of|| 6,666 barrels, worth half a dollar per barre! 
the best arable land, at a cost of one hundred ||clear of freight, $3,333; to which add the 
dollars per acre, and a Western farmer, say||crop of potatoes $3,333, and you have 
in Wisconsin, the same quantity at five dol-|| $6,666. From this sum deduct manurin 
lars per acre—which is a full price for ara-|jand interest $1,200, and the balance 
ble lands in that country under improve-|| $5,466 from one hundred acres. 
ment. Now let each farm be located within|| Now instead of marketing the turnips~ 
the same distance from navigation, and al-||which are a bulky article—let us adopt the 
low the expenses of seeding and gathering||European practice of purchasing stock i: 
of crops to be the same, and let the whole||the interior of the country from the breed. 
premises east and west be put into wheat. j/ers, and fatten it for the market. It has 

First, the eastern farmer must manure at|/ been demonstrated that sixty bushels of tur. 
an expense of at least $5 per acre, and if he||nips, and six hundred weight of hay properly 
is very fortunate he may raise 25 bushels|| fed, will fatten ten sheep, or one cow, in the 
per acre, or 2,500 bushels in all. This is||best manner for the shambles, in the space 
good for 500 barrels of flour. Take flour at||of two months. Sheep and cattle can te 
&5 per barrel, and he has $2,500. Now de-|| purchased in the interior of the country, in 
duct ten cents per barrel for transportation, ||low condition, for half their market valve 
$50. Now deduct the interest of cost of|}when fattened. This process here, as well 
one hundred acres $700, and manuring}|as abroad, will yield the farmer a liberal in- 
$500, and you have $1,250. crease. 

Now let us look at the operations of the|| On my late visit to Europe, I found that 
western farmer, who with the same labour,|/they adapted their business and products to 
minus manuring, is sure of an average of||their locations. In districts at a distance 
thirty bushels per acre—say 3,000—which|| from market, they raise grain and breed 
is equal to 600 barrels of flour; deduct $1/|stock, while those more convenient turn 

r barrel for freight, and at the same price||their attention to growing vegetables and 
in market he has $2,400; deduct interest on||fatting stock; and it is to this practice o! 
the cost of land $35, and he has $2,365;|}making two professions, viz: fatting and 
now deduct the proceeds of the eastern|| breeding, that I attribute most of their svc- 
farm, $1,250, from that of the west, $2,365, ||cess. In farming, like every other business 
and you have $1,115 balance in favour ofj|a man should never have “too many !tons 
the western farmer, nearly the entire pro-||in the fire at once,” some of them are lisble 
ceeds of the eastern farm. Our eastern||to get burned. He who turns his attention 
farmer asks then what shall we dot Our/jleither to one branch or the other, is the 
fathers used to make fortunes in raising|}most likely to come out successful in the 
rain? It is answered that your fathers|}end. Who employs a physician to perform 
ived_ in another age of the world, and were||the duties of a surgeon, or a carpenter to 
governed by circumstances; you see thel] build a brick or stone wall? And with def 


he North 



















No. 2 Why the East cannot compete with the West. 
jacket poinhelngins farmers, whe-|jrope all the credit for her fine breeds of 
fem here is not as muc difference in the||stock, I must insist that, aside from fatting 
et. and rules of breeding stock and fat-|jand breeding, very little of her system of 


~ as in that of raising grain and bul-||farming is adapted to this country. And yet 


Scots? most of our works on agriculture are either 
- seems almost incredible to an American, |j reprints or compilations of British publica- 
at in many parts of Great Britain and|jtions. I grant it is true in the main, “that 


France, the farmers pay $20 per acre rent/|the modes and rules of culture which are 
wer annum, by the hundred acres, and yet|/successful in one place will be so in others, 
‘ey grive a thriving business, by adapting || provided we adapt them to the varying con- 
sheit products to their location, and yet it||ditions of climate and situation,” but this 
dom happens that similar articles are||adaptation seems to be the trouble or diffi- 
»- ober there than in the New York markets. ||culty we have to encounter, and hence the 
~} am inclined to think there is a mistaken || necessity of a system of our own. ) 
inion very general among our farmers,|| But while our farmers are in the habit of 
shat they should produce at least as much of||reading the penny news, instead of our ag- 
~ertain crops as they consume; as well may/jricultural papers and quarterly reviews, 
+ be held, that every farmer should doctor||which may cost them from one to three 
his family, or plead his law,—-when he can//dollars per annum, and are loosing as many 
srchase cheaper than produce, or realize a|| hundreds ty bad management, there is but 
greater income by selling one thing and/jlittle hope for improvement. 
buying another, why not do so. Even England never woke up to this sub- 
; ject, until George the IIIf. turned farmer, 
and thereby made it fashionable in that 
country—* necessity is the mother of in- 
vention,” and the time is not far distant 
when our farmers will realize the applica- 
tion. What gave Bakewell his local im- 
mortality and wealth, but his genius in pro- 
ducing an improved breed of mutton sheep. 
Have our farmers Jess skill in this art? 

Let farmers consider that book-making in 
the present age, both here and abroad, has 
become a trade of the printer. That au- 
thors think much less than they write, and 
practice jess than either. Therefore it is 
that their works are of so little value to the 
practical man. 

I find on experiment, that the pumpkin is 
even a better feed for sheep than the turnip, 
when run through the cutting machine, and 
every American farmer knows its utility in 
fatting cattle, and that it may be grown 
abundantly in a field of corn without injury 
to the crop. 

I hope soon, however, to see the day when 
our practical farmers in different sections of 
the country will perceive the importance of 
thinking and writing more on their prac- 
tice, with a view of seeking information 
and imparting knowledge to each other; by 
this means, and this only, we may soon es- 
tablish an American system, however varied 
may be the climate, soil, or location.— Ame- 
rican Quarterly Journal of Science. 


Dec. 19th, 1845. 
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Men are the sport of circumstances, when 
Circumstances are the sport of men. 


That farmer must play a loosing game, 
who will not adapt his business to circum- 
stances and location. 

In connection with this subject we should 
not lose sight of the different breeds of stock. 
(ne is best adapted to the dairy and another 
to the shambles, but neither possesses both 
properties in the highest degree. And while 
itis admitted that the Leicester, Southdown 
and Cheviot sheep are the best mutton breeds, 
yet I see our farmers trying to compete with 
the West in raising Merinos for wool. The 
Durham it is demonstrated is the best breed 
for beef, on account of its size and early ma- 
turity,and we are fatting and breeding dairy 
cattle, though we see the great West flood- 
ing the country with butter, cheese and fine 
WOOi. 

But in choosing breeds of stock in this 
country, I find great care must be taken; 
we have as much quackery in this line as 
inmedicine. And this is one reason, I im- 
agine, why the best are not more esteemed 
vy our farmers; the truth is, they are seldom 
met with in our quarter, though so many 
profess to have them, we are often led astray 
ty the name, without having informed our- 
elves as to the true form or figure of these 
animals, 

J find we labour under another difficulty 
* quite a serious nature. The United 
States has a great variety of climate, vary- 
‘ng iM many respects from that of Great 
Britain, in its products, the habits of the 
people, and modes of agriculture. These 
‘acts should be carefully considered by the 
American farmer; while I would give Eu- 





Hiixy pastures with running waters, are 
better than meadows for the dairy: and cows 
should be driven gently from the pasture, not 
worried by dogs or unruly boys. 
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64 Adulteration of Milk. Vou 2 
tk. means the peculiar sweetness of tha .. 
ee ae _. |iwas nearly restored. This adulterst, 
Tue subject of the adulteration of milk,|| however, had become so easy of eee 
was some time since investigated with great||by means of iodine, which renders , =. 
care, by M. Barruel of Paris. Although his|/ture of boiled flour and water blye be » 
observations were intended to apply only to}jaction on the fecula of the flour, tha: ‘ 
the milk of that city, yet there is little doubt}} Barruel was in a belief, that the feed a 
that they will also be found applicable, in @||described had been but little practise, . 
greater or less degree, to all large towns||Paris. Driven from this species of elas 
and cities. He commences in stating that|| ation, the dealers resort to another he 
all instruments for ascertaining the purity|| ingenious, that M. Barruel conceived ther 
of milk, which ere designed to attain this}| could not have discovered it without the a 
end by indicating differences in its density ||of some scientific 


person. The metho , 
or specific gravity, are inaccurate and use-|\so simple and cheap, that for one franc 


less. Foron the one hand, pure milk differs|| 183 cents—the opacity and colour of milk 
much in its density, according to the fodder|| may be imparted to fifteen quarts of water 
used by the dairyman for his cows, the buty-|] and so far secret that no disagreeable tas, 
raceous matter which imparts lowness of||can be detected. This is nothing more thay 
density, being made to preponderate by some|| the employment of an emulsion of almonds 
kinds of foot, and the caseous part, which||for which some dealers, more greedy and 
increases its density, being made preponder-|| less cautious than the rest, substituted hemp 
ant by other kinds. And on the other hand,|}seed, which, however, is liable to impart’ an 
although water, the ordinary substance with||acrid taste. By either of these means milk 
which milk is adulterated by the dealers in||may be diluted to an indefinite extent; and 
the French metropolis, would alone cause ajjthe only corrective required is a little sugu 
great diminution of density, the dealers know || or sugar-candy, to remove the flat taste. A 
very well how to prevent that effect, and|| peculiar advantage possessed by the latter 
thereby render the aerometer or lactometer||mode of adulteration over every other, is, 
useless. For this purpose it is only neces-||that the vegetable animal] matter, or vege- 
sary to dissolve in the milk a little sugar or|jtable albumen of the emulsion, by which 
sugar-candy, which is required at all events,||the oil of almonds is held in suspension, is 
in order to correct the flat taste imparted to|| coagulated or curdled, ro oager like casein, 
milk by diluting it with water. ‘The result||by the addition of acids. his mode of 
of M. Barruel’s inquiries on the adulteration|}adulteration, however, may be readily de- 
of milk in Paris, was, that no positively ||tected by the two following circumstances, 
noxious substance was, in any case, found||viz.—the coagulum or curd, formed by acids 
in it; that a common practice was to removel|in the mixture of milk and almond emulsion, 
a considerable portion of the cream, by al-|jas compared with that formed in milk alone, 
lowing the milk to stand for a limited time,||is but a little more than one-half; and the 
and then to dilute the remainder, or skim-|} facility with which, by kneading the coagv- 
med milk, with water, and to give it the ap-||lum with the fingers, oil may be squeezed 
parent qualities of new milk by one or other||out of the almond curd, while none exists in 
of the methods now to be mentioned. The||that of the milk alone. os 
opacity of the milk being much diminished|} Another adulteration to which milk is 
by the water, so that it acquired a bluish ap-|| subjected in Paris, is to add a smal) quantity 
pearance, it was at one time usual to correct/||of sub-carbonate of potash, or of soda, which 
this defect, by previously mixing wheat flour||saturating the acetic acid as it forms, pre- 
with the water with which the milk was||vents the coagulation or separation of curd; 
adulterated. But this deception was too|jand some of the dealers practise this with 
obvious to the senses. Any person, even of|jso much success as to gain the reputation of 
indifferent delicacy of palate, could detect||selling milk that never turns. Often when 
the altered taste of the milk; and besides,||coagulation has taken place, they restore the 
after two hours’ rest, the flour precipitated|| fluidity by a greater or less addition of one 
to the bottom, and the translucent blueness||or the other of the fixed alkalies. ‘The ace- 
was restored again tothe milk. ‘To prevent||tate of potash, or of soda, thus formed, hes 
this inconvenience, the dealers boiled the||no injurious effect on health, and besides, 


flour in the water before mixing it with the||milk naturally contains a small quantity of 
milk; and in this manner an opaque mixture|lacetate of potash, but not an atom of a 
was obtained, which retained its opacity on||carbonated alkali. Hence the detection . 
standing. As even with this addition, the||this mixture is evidently the most difficult 
fabricated liquid had a flat taste, sugar or||of the processes recommended in the ee 
sugar-candy was dissolved in it, by which|ladulterations mentioned in M. Barru 
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+, Indeed, a chemist alone could con-|} Mr. S. C. Ford gave an account of the 
ee it; while the two former modes may|iprogress of the potatoe disease. In some 
be easily performed by any person of com-||parts of Connecticut this season, he stated 
= observation. —Agriculturist. that some of the potatoes had become hard 
. eB gee ye Bo ~~ time the vines were 
resh and thrifty; and in other instances the 
Seed Wheat. vines and potatoes both decayed in a very 
few days. In some parts of this county the 
ys regards the wisdom of the recent al- disease had made its appearance, suddenly 
ist a8 in the laws respecting grain, there \destroying the crop. In some instances a 
poo as to the necessity of adapting| portion of the crop remained good, whilst 
ee to our present circumstances, and/||the — had rotted, and had entirely disap- 
endeavouring to Uthat in high cae a ne remarks were made by Mr. Gowen 
13 oe of plants is very rapid. The burst||on the subject, sustaining his opinion as 
of spring, the splendor of summer, and the formerly given, attributing the cause of the 
sunriy and incipient decay of autumn, fel-|diseage ton particlar state of the weather, 
oe ae The grain sown to-day, is, in 7 ed deep planting on dry soils, as the best 
a few weeks, ready for the sickle; and|\@nd most likely means of avoiding the rot. 
I el Le 
, the s SOEs ’ ’ =) 
7 Ee i growth and Aeeniaas: Grain||subject, many of which were of a quite 
a ich has been grown in the extreme north,||Contradictory nature, causing much embar- 
when used as seed in a southern country,||rassment in forming an opinion as to the true 
rives its first produce more speedily, nee. -" . ae . lied 
7 ror ee ae eae “ a ha laked tea to sathat his ace : seat 
sowing it loses this quality. e fact has|/§ COW 
can vatagulan ond is ented upon pretty||@pple trees, with great success; the quality 
extensively in this country, it being com-||of the fruit being greatly improved. Mr. 
monly recommended to obtain seed from Blackburn had noticed the same improve- 
colder situations than those in which it is||ment in his fruit, but had applied no lime. 
intended to be sown. In Sweden grain is Extract from the minutes. 
annually brought for seed from Torneo, in A. Ciement, Rec. Sec’ry. 
the north of the gulf of Bothnia, and almost Philadelphia, Sept. 4th, 1846 
within the arctic circle—and sown in lands ane 
so much exposed that the sowing time is 
thrown so late that corn, excepting from 
seed thus obtained, has no time to ripen. 
Districts formerly on this account utterly 
barren, are thus rendered fruitful, Is it not 
then worthy of the consideration of some o 
our enterprising agriculturisis, especially o 
these who occupy high cold districts, whe- 
ther they might not profitably import their 
seed corn from the northern European nations, 
and thus, perhaps, obtain a harvest in Sep- 
tember, where now it is commonly thrown 
into October or November? With this re- 
source it might be found that wheat could 
be grown more extensively and more profit- 
ably than it is to the west of Sir Robert 
Peel’s line drawn from Southampton to In- 
verness,—Giardener’s Chronicle. 


Waatever difference of opinion may ex- 


Hussey’s Wheat Reaping Machine. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer : 


Sir,—I have this year for the first time, 
purchased one of Hussey’s Reaping Ma- 
chines—the smaller size, at $100. have 
so often been disappointed in the too early 
purchase of new labour-saving and econom!- 
cal inventions, that in this instance I waited 
patiently, until it might have received the 
best impress of the inventor’s skill, and I 
am now gratified, after a fair and full expe- 
riment at my late harvest, to make the fol- 
lowing report of its performance, in common 
justice to the inventor, and for the encou- 
ragement of those who have not yet availed 
themselves of its advantages. 

I have used the machine throughout my 
late harvest, and under very unfavourable 
Philadelphia Agricultural Society. || “eather, [ have witnessed its expedition and 

general economy. The harvest was pro- 

A statep meeting of the Pperelies longed by continued rains, and the machine 
Society for promoting Agriculture was held||was not worked any entire day, from that 
on the 2nd inst,—K. Smith, Vice-president,||cause alone; but being desirous to know the 
im the chair extent of its daily operations I noted the 
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66 Selection of Seed Corn.—Horse-fork for Unloading Hay. Vo, X] 


hours of beginning or finishing a lot o leave the top on those stalks 
twelve and a half measured acres of heavy)||three fine ears, and which are 
wheat, viz: from five o’clock to a quarter to||and the shuck or husk dry and 
four, that is, ten and three-quarter hours; by showing their forwardness. 
breakfast and dinner time included, say) 
about two hours, will leave eight and three-)|the seed corn, and gather and house « , 
quarters working hours for the cutting o jitself, and not take the shuck Off until plans. 
twelve and a half acres, or the rate of ling time in spring, keeping it until ie 
eighteen acres per day of thirteen working) cure from rats and vermin. And by contin, 
hours, which is nearly the time in the mid- ‘uing this process a few years, they w)j) _~ 
dle of June, when the work was done. terially increase their corn crops, wit) 

I used with the machine, one pair of mules)|little trouble that no practical farmer shoul 
the whole of my harvest, about eight days,|/fail to try it. ~ 
and without any apparent distress to them—/| I have never known one to try it, who dij 
this was done from the difficulty of breaking|/not acknowledge its benefits and Increased 
in any of them, they being all young, to|yield of corn. Several have lately rode 
bear the rattle of the machine in motion,|through my corn crop, and every one ex. 
and then too, though driven by two men,||pressed his great surprise at seeing vastly 
ran away with it, and luckily or surprisingly| more stalks with four and five fine |aros 
without injury to any person or thing—I had/jears on each, than they ever saw before: 
for a time, eight binders, but was compelled)jand not one in many dozens without two o: 
to add two others. It will be seen that I|\three fine ears on them. I ask all to try » 
had a saving, by means of the machine, of|\a few years, and if not pleased with the re. 
twelve or fifteen dollars per day, for scythes-||sult, to discontinue it. By this process they 
men’s wages, besides their board, and the) materially increase the product and increase 
work was better done—the cost of binders, its forwardness. I am fully satisfied from 
stookers, &c., the same necessarily, in either||long experience, of the great advantage of 
case, in the proportion of wheat cut. ‘reserving the best of many of our products 

I verily believe the amount of the seed||for seed, and letting them grow fully ripe 
wheat was saved by the superior perform-||before harvesting; and earnestly recommend 


having two a 
very forward 
white, thers, 
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they can easily distinguish at suites - 














ance of the machine. the same to all cultivators of the soil. 
I loaned the machine to a neighbour, who In haste, your ob’t servant, &c., 
appreciates it as highly as I do. Wx. Cook. 
Josern E. Muse. $$$ $$ —___—_. 
August, 1846. Horse-fork for Unloading Hay. 
vidas io WE yesterday witnessed, says the Trenton 
Selection of Seed Corn. Daily News, the operation of the labour-sav- 
To the Editor of the American Farmer : ing contrivance described in the following 


communication. About one ton of hay was 
unloaded from the rack and stowed away in 
a high mow, in the short space of six min- 
utes—employing two men, a boy, and @ 
horse. r. Abbott, in whose barn we wit- 
nessed the operation, informs us that tt 


Dear Sir,—As the time approaches when 
the corn crops should be gathered, I wish to’ 
suggest to each farmer who reads your paper, 
and through them to every neighbour of 
their’s who may not read it, the necessity 


and advantage of selecting seed corn in the . 

5 oye would employ twice the number of men one 
fall, as they gather their crops of that great|| 1 o16 soar fas perform the same work by 
staple of our country. I wrote to our friend, the old method. The fork is the invention 


Mr. Skinner, a long letter on this subject! .¢ 7- Garrett Brown, of Newtown, Bucks 
some twenty odd years ago, which was pub- county, lene ’ 


lished in his American Farmer, and soon 
thereafter distributed to many, some of my Morrisville, June 26th, 1846. 

seed corn, the increased product of which|| Gxnrnemex,—Supposing you ever ready 
all acknowledged, and some of them pro-|ito give publicity through your valuable 
fited considerably , no doubt, by the sugges-||paper, to any thing that will contribute to 


tions; and selling their seed corn at high||the benefit of the farming part of the com- 
prices—Mr. Baden, for instance: and some||munity, and supposing they are not gene 
five or six years ago, [ again wrote a short|irally aware of the utility, or even the exist- 
note, also published in the same paper. Tollence, of a machine,—shall I call it!—that 
the many who never saw those letters, who!/is capable of aa discharging « large 
now read your paper, I would advise, that|}load of hay in the short 

i inform you o 


< of five min- 


in cutting the tops off their corn this fall, toj|utes, I wi a case. It con- 
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>» Preservation of Tomatoes—Premium Cows—Butter. 67 





windows of a living room. The fruit red- 
being attached to the rafters of the|\dens and ripens ina few days. This method 
set ad rope fastened to the fork and||suggested to us another, which will preserve 
 * chrough them and down to the floor,||them a shorter time, but which may also 
ae passing the end under a pulley-wheel||have its use. Green tomatoes, gathered the 
Oe shing a steady horse, one man may)jlast of October, and set upon the latticed 
ee a joad of hay in the short space shelves of a well lighted fruit room, ripen 
aa above mentioned, simply by placing||there in succession; and at the moment 
, ork in the hay and directing it to the||when we write, such tomatoes have sup- 
‘« by means of a rope attached to the end||plied our consumption for nearly six weeks, 
ne pandle. Now this is no humbug, for||They are deprived of their leaves, like the 
ad the pleasure of seeing it in operation others, and eight or ten inches of stalk left 
a Our intelligent and enterprising||upon them.—Revue Horticole. 
~ ahbout, George B. Abbott, for the pur- 
ee tein apeinn ak din Premium Cows—Butter. 
ye atises loads in short order. Now I|| In the Report of the Essex County Agri- 
sere if any farmer who has much hay to jcultural Society, Mass., we find the cows to 
‘ », knowing the hard labour and time it|| which premiums were awarded, belonged to 
S intt to discharge a load of hay, could||the native breed. The following is a state- 
wt see one in operation, he would not do/|ment of the produce of the cow receiving 
” without one, as the cost is so smal].||the first premium of the Society. She be- 
ir. Abbott thinks he can discharge with it,| longed to Henry Cressy, of Salem, and was 
sth ease, thirty or thirty-five tons in the ‘six years old. She calved the 21st of May, 
worse of the afternoon, from two till six|jand gave milk as follows: 
gclock—the usual time allotted among farm-! From O1st May to2Ist June, 1,469 Ibs. 4 oz. 
es for hauling—and I suppose by the hand 21st June to2lstJuly, 1,264 0 
érk the ordinary quantity would not exceed Ast July toQlst Aug., 1,127 g 
even or eight; it would depend in some - | 
neasure on the height of the mow. But 


of 8 fork, rope, and two pulleys—the 

















2ist Aug. to 2lst Sep. 956 R 


with the horse fork, the height makes but Total 4.817lbs. 4oz 
utle difference, or even the depth, for it is EFS | P “3 
spable of placing the hay all over the mow,|| It required nineteen pounds of this cow’s 
ind thus dispense with the necessity of more||milk to make one pound of butter. She was 
tan one person in the mow, and he only to kept mostly on grass, but received during 
inmp the hay down. ‘seven weeks two quarts of shorts per day. 
Yours respectfully, W. B. A. || The second premium was awarded to 
|Warner Averill, of Ipswich. This cow was 
\six years old, and gave on an average 
through four months, 35 pounds of milk per 
day. After she calved she received two 
_S of meal per day for about six weeks. 
to Meanie an vuelta: uring September she received one quart 
PRESERVATION OF TOMATOES.—The pow-|\of rye meal every night. 
wt of tomatoes, presented at the exhibition!) A seven-year old cow belonging to Wil- 
the Royal Society of Horticulture, ofjjliam Williams, also received a premium. 
aris, in July last, reminded us of a mode/|She calved Feb. 6th, 1845. This calf was 
preservation pointed out last year, by M.|\sold to the butcher for ten dollars when six 
‘imorin, We think we ought to repoft it||weeks and three days old. After the calf 
were, “M. Jullien, President of the Society||was taken from her she gave from 14 to 15 
* Agriculture of Joigny, has pointed out to|\quarts of milk per day, for about four months. 
82 mode of preserving tomatoes for several||In September she gave 8 quarts per day. 
senths. It consists in gathering at a late||The first two weeks after she calved she 
tod, the fruit which has reached its full|jgave 10 quarts per day more than the calf 
we, but which is yet green. Leave eight|\could suck. 
w'en inches of the stalk, and tie them in|} Butter exhibited for premiums was in 
moches of six or eight, taking away most||pound lumps, in tin cases or boxes, so con- 
“the leaves. These bunches are after-|istructed that the whole was kept cool by 
mis hung in an airy and dark place, where||lumps of ice in the centre box. 
“*y will keep all winter. When it is re-|} The process for making the first premium 
fred to use them, take the necessary num-||butter was as follows: 
* of bunches and place them near the|| The milk was strained into tin pans, in 





We should be glad if some of our friends who have 
wel this machine for unloading hay, would inform us 
“ts operation. The editor has not seen one at 
vert. —Ep. 
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68 Irrigation. 


which it stood from 36 to 38 hours. It was 
then skimmed, and the cream was then put 
into tin pails, standing on the bottom of the 
cellar. A little salt was put into the pails 
before the cream, and stirred when cream 
was added. It was the practice to churn 
twice a week. ‘The buttermilk is worked 
out by hand, without the addition of water. 
The buttermilk being thoroughly worked 
out, the butter is immediately salted with 
one ounce of ground rock salt to the pound, 
and after twenty-four hours is reworked, 
packed in layers of five pounds each, and 
salt sprinkled between them. 

The second premium butter—the process 
pursued was to strain the milk into tin pans, 
and place it in a cool stone cellar, where it 
stood from 36 to 48 hours, when it was 
skimmed and the cream put into stone pots. 
Churn twice a week. When churned, the 
buttermilk is drawn off, and the butter 
washed twice with cold water. A mixture 
of rock salt and sugar is used in the propor- 
tion of one-fourth pound of sugar and three- 
fourths pound of salt, and one ounce of the 
mixture used for every pound of butter. Af- 
ter twenty-four hours the butter was re- 
worked, and weighed in pound balls. The 
tin marketing boxes have ice coolers in the 
centre. 

The third premium butter was made as 
follows: The milk strained into tin pans 
and placed in a cool cellar. Previous to 
churning it is lowered into the well and 
cooled. It is then churned, after the churn 
is soaked over night in cold water. The 
Randall cylinder churn is recommended. 
Churning once a week. Buttermilk re- 
moved wholly by the hands, and is never 
rinsed with cold water. The next day it is 
worked into pound lumps for market. It is 
salted with about three-fourths ounce of salt 
to the pound, to which is added some suger 
and saltpetre. 

The fourth premium butter was made as 
follows: The milk was strained into pans in 
which it stands from 24 to 36 hours in a cel- 
lar; the cream is kept in tin pails; churning 
performed once in four days in the early part 
of the season, and once a week in the latter 

rt. The cream is strained through a cioth 
into the churn. The time required for churn- 
ing averages only seven minutes. The but- 
ter is put into an earthen pan and water 
added and repeated till the buttermilk is 
thoroughly rinsed from the butter, or until 
it returns colourless. The butter is then 
worked over. Then it is put into an earth- 
en pan and salted with one ounce of salt to 
a pound of butter. It is afterwards worked 
over again, piece by piece, and made into 
balls and put into the cellar till sent to mar- 


Vou. Xy 
ket. One cow made from t 

May to the 20th day of Septet de 
pounds and two ounces of butter a 

The fifth premium butter was made 

as above. Water was employed in doa 
the butter from the buttermilk, |; Seal 
ed with one ounce of salt and ones... 
ounce of loaf sugar to the pound,— oo 
can Quarterly Journal. aa 


Seen 
Irrigation. 
By J. J. Tuomas. 


Te application of water to the suri 
of lands, for the promotion of vegetahi 
. : ¢ 
growth, has been practised, in warm coo, 
tries, from the earliest ages. Its indispen, 
sably essential use in ancient Egypt, and th 
° _ é 
great benefits derived from its introductys 
at a later day into Italy, sufficiently ests, 
lished its eminent utility. But being |e. 
necessary in the cooler and more moist ¢'. 
mate of Britain, it was afterwards less ¢. 
tensively practised in the system of agricy). 
ture which spread to the settlements of 
America. The summers of the norther 
and middle States, are equal in warmth » 
those of northern and central Italy; but » 
copying the practice of agriculture from 
England and Scotland, the wide differenc: 
in the heat and dryness of summers ba 
been too much forgotten. 

The great advantages resulting from « 
due proportion of moisture in the soil, mos 
be evident to every one on a moment's re. 
flection. Who does not know that nearly 
all farm crops, during vigorous growth, are 
benefited by frequent showers! Who be 
not noticed the great diminution in the 
amount of pasture and hay, in potatoes, rv 
bagas, and other farm products, resulting 
from long continued or unusual drought’ 
What farmer is ignorant of the fact tha! 
meadows and pastures in wet or moist sitv- 
ations, or which are occasionally overflows: 
by streams, are covered with a growth © 
herbage far heavier and more luxuriant thas 
the diminished products of dry and unwe 
tered uplands? Who, then, can question, 
that during the heat and drought of our su 
mers, not unfrequently quite severe, 0 
root crops would be greatly assisted in the 
growth, and our crops of grass double © 
weight, by artificial watering through cher 
nels spread over the surface of the land! 

There appears to be but very few ex*™ 
ples in this country, of well conducted s* 
systematic irrigation. A few, however, he" 
sufficiently shown its advantages. 

E. D. Andrews, of Pittsford, N. Y., ** 
“In the hilly eee of Vermont, I Seed 
a farm over which I carried the wate! 







































Pin Making—The Guano Trade. 


i] stream in artificial channels, more ||T'wenty years since, it would not have fed 
= mile. Lands that did not yield half|ia twentieth part of that number. 
oan ts the acre, were thus made at once|} Accidental instances often exhibit strong- 
5 ton 14 two tons; by which means I added || ly the advantages of watering. Ina meadow 
w yie crop six or eight tons.” E. Wilbur, || belonging to the writer, a part of the land 
» ay ly of Yates county, N. Y., while a/}was occasionally overflowed by a large 
are | of that county, watered, artificially,||stream ; another portion, of similar soil, was 
_ dry and unproductive seven acre lot,||left dry. ‘The watered portion was usually 
oo of side channels from a stream/||double and sometimes triple in product; and 
a passed through the centre. About|/so clear was the line of demarcation between 
eae work was needed in arranging||these portions, that high-water mark could 
“ loughing these furrows. “The effect||be distinctly traced by the difference in 
+m Ph.” said he, “that it paid me a hun-||growth, at any time before cutting the hay. 
sed fol ‘for the seven acres, after the first|| Meadows on the lower side of the Erie 
coat, It produced for several years, while||canal in Niagara county, were noticed last 
t owned it, from two and a half to three||summer, when water had escaped from the 
woos of hay to the acre; and the man I soldj|canal, to be at least double in growth in 
: to, told me last year that he hardly ever|}consequence; and a farmer who allows the 
- wash from the public road, during all rains, 


aw such grass—there was hardly room on _ publ 
the ground to make the hay after it was||to pass upon his adjacent meadow, cuts an- 
” nually two and a half tons of hay to the 


acre.— NV. Y. Agricultural Transactions. 








i the vicinity of Philadelphia irrigation 
bes been occasionally practised. Permanent 
meadows are selected on the two facing 
sopes towards a stream, from which the 
water is diverted by successive parallel 


Pin Maxine.—A Pin Manufactory has 
been started at Cabotville. Benedict & 
Ball have in successful operation three ma- 
channels, carried as high up the sides of|\chines of their own invention for making 
the valley as the head of the water will ad-|\the solid head pin, and one machine for 
mit. Two and a half tons of hay to the/|sticking them on paper. They now make 
sere, are a common crop on lands thus}|240 pins a minute in each machine, and 

calculate, when they have perfected some 
| parts of their machine, to make 300 pins a 
minute, or with three machines 54,000 per 
‘hour. ‘Their sticking machine has caused 
them some considerable labour to perfect. 
They now stick 1200 pins per minute, the 
roll of paper rolling out to any length that 
about five acres of meadow, cut from a part||may be desired, with a wider margin every 
of it no less than five tons of dried hay. Dr.||ten rows, where it should be divided into the 
Kirtland, of Cleveland, says that during the||common paper. 
past parching season, a field was made to 
produce two tons of hay to the acre, by 
turning on it the wash of the yards and 
road, and the water from two small springs. 
He also states that an intelligent farmer 
porchased a farm consisting mostly of barren 
ade hills, and dry, sterile, sandy flats. ‘“ He 
discovered, with the eye of an engineer, 
that a stream of some size might be turned 
from a deep glen, by means of a dam, and 
conducted upon one side of the glen, so as 
to be accumulated upon the back part of the 
frm. From this point it discharges at plea- 
sore, upon different fields, in different direc- 
tons. It is an interesting spectacle to view 
us different dams and canals, and to see the 
rook discharging from level to level, divid- 
ag and subdividing, over many acres, spread- 
‘ng fertility through all its varied meander- 
‘ngs. At this time the farm sustains a flock 
*f 500 or 600 of the best Merino sheep. 





ted. 

A brother of the writer, by spreading a 
smal] stream over the surface of his meadow, 
tripled at least the product from the land. 
A successful farmer of western New York, 
by allowing the wash or liquid manure from 
a tarn on elevated ground to spread over 
















Tue Guano Trape.—lIt appears from a 
statistical document on Guano, published by 
the Peruvian government, that in the year 
1841, the first year of commerce in this 
manure, there were 6,125 tons exported from 
the coast of Peru in twenty-three ships. In 
the following years the exportation was con- 
siderably augmented. Thus, from the year 
1842, to the month of February of the past 
year, 106 vessels left Peru with about 32,000 
tons; of which 2,522 were exported to France 
in eight French vessels, 300 to the United 
States, and 300 to Italy and Austria. The 
rest, nearly nine-tenths, took the direction 
of England. 



















WE have an abundant season for for fruit. 
Of peaches there has been an overflow. 
About the first week in this month, prices 
were extremely low. 
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¥0 A Brilliant Whitewash.—Editorial Notices. Vou. 1 

Tue Horticultural Society of New Jersey 
its Annual Meeting and Exhibition a: Pri 
the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th inst., when premiu 
awarded for a great variety of fruits, flowe 
























A Bamuant Wairewasn.—* Take half 
a bushel of nice, unslaked lime, slake it with 
boiling water, covering it during the process 
to keep in the steam. Strain the liquor 
through a fine sieve or strainer, and add to 
it a peck of clean salt, previously dissolved 
in warm water; three pounds of ground rice, 

round toa thin paste and stirred and boiled 
fot ; half a pound of powdered Spanish 
whiting, and a pound of clean glue, which 
has been previously dissolved by first soak- 
ing it well, and then hanging it over a slow 
fire, in a small kettle, within a large one 
filled with water. Add five gallons of hot 
water to the whole mixture; stir it well and 
let it stand a few days covered from the 
dirt. It should be put on quite hot; for this 
purpose it can be kept in a kettle on a port- 
able furnace. It is said that about one pint 
of this mixture will cover a square yard 
upon the outside of a house, if properly ap- 
plied. Brushes more or less small, may be 
used according to the neatness of the job 
required. It retains its brilliancy for many 
years. There is nothing of the kind that 
will compare with it either for inside or out- 
side walls.” 
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We refer our friends to the advertisemen: » ». 
Stokes. Catalogues of his trees may be obtain. Ba 
and orders forwarded to this office wil! be prompe od 
tended to. va 





Agency for the Purchase & Sale of 
IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE & guppy 


Tue subscriber takes this method of informing \i, 
friends and the public, that he will attend to the 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle. ee 
swine, poultry, &c., for a reasonable commission. a 
letters post paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia v7 
be attended to without delay. 


AARON CLEMENT 
Sept. 15th, 1846. 





FOR SALE, 
A BEAUTIFUL FARM. 


Nearly adjoining the city of Annapolis, Marylan 
containing 350 acres of land, naturally of good quality 
and during the last four years, I have had it high 
improved with clover, plaster, ashes, lime, and othe 
manures to the amount of upwards of fifteen hundre: 
dollars. The fences and buildings are ali in good » 
pair, and divided into ten departments, including or 
peach orchard, containing upwards of 1500 trees, « 
fine health of three summers’ growth, and an apple 
orchard in full bearing. About 150 acres of this \ant 
are covered with the best sort of building timber. 

I have a good wharf, where a large schooner can | 
and receive or deliver produce. This farm is ver 
pleasantly situated, high and dry, and about rolls 
enough to cast off extra rain water,—also has go 
spring water in several of the fields. The buildinn 
consist of a good dwelling, nearly new, two brick sr 
vant houses, one house for the manager, two large ‘> 
bacco houses, 30 by 70 feet each, one is used for a bars 
stabling, corn, milk, and hen houses. From the above 
dwelling Ican go to the Annapolis market in abow 
fifteen minutes, where we have a tolerably good mar 
ket for hay, peaches, sweet potatoes, milk and butter 
Of milk about $2000 worth may be sold annual’ 
Freight is cheap to Baltimore, which is an excelies! 
market, with which we have daily intercourse, be“ 
by steam and otherwise. But few farms have the = 
opportunities of doing business to profit, being now 
good order to make money, and only on account of ad 
vanced age, infirmities, and residing at a distance, * 
I induced to part with it. It will be sold cheap. Pe 
sons desirous of seeing the place, will please cal! © 
me, near Baltimore, Md., and I will go and show '' 


THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
AND 


AMERICAN HERD-BOOE. 





Pairape.tpnia, Ninra Montrnu, 1846. 


Tue Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculture, 
it will be remembered, holds its Annual Exhibition at 
the Rising-Sun Tavern, some three miles from this 
city, on the Germantown road, on the 30th inst., and 
the ploughing match will take place the next day. A 
list of the premiums offered, &c., will be found in our 
No. for the Seventh month last. We anticipate a large 
gathering of our friends, as well as a fine display of 
cattle, &c., &c. 

Our Horticultural Society is busy in its preparations 
for the Exhibition which commences to-morrow, as 
does also the Annual} Show of the New Castle County 
Agricultural Society, near Wilmington, Del. The 
New York State Society commences its Exhibition 
to-day at Auburn, and continues to-morrow and next 
day. 


Georar 5. Arpreton, No. 148 Chesnut street, has 
published for 1847, Everybody's Almanac and Diary, 
which, besides the usual calender, list of the United 
States officers, &c., has a diary with room for memo- 
randa for every day in the year. It is a very conveni- 
ent Almanac for the business man. We think it a 
mistake, not to have given the Dominical letter. It 
may often be made use of when an Almanac is not at 


band. We have them constantly for sale, price 37} cts, || August 28¢h.—4t. 


ROBERT SINCLAIR, Nursery™* 
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TREES FOR SALE. 


Subscriber has for sale at the Mount Laurel 
“ established by J. Needles—an extensive as- 
a of Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum, and Cherry Trees 
rere Vines. Also, a great variety of 


»gNAMENTAL AND EVERGREEN TREES, 


COATES’ SEED STORE, 
No. 49 Market Street, 


FRESH TIMOTHY SEED, 


Of various qualities, from good common seed to the 
purest and finest that can be produced, 













which are of the best quality, and good size for trans- 
wanting. Orders left with Josiah Tatum, No. 50, N. 
ail street, will be punctually attended to, where 
estalogues may be procured. 


TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


GRASS & GARDEN SEEDS, 


Of the finest Quality and best Varieties,—Bird 
EZRA STOKES. Seeds, &c. 
Mount Laurel, near Moorestown, N. J., 


Fighth month 15th, 1846. 


JOS. P. H. COATES. 


Successor to George M. Coates. 
Sept. 15th, 1846. 


al 





ry SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, PHILADELPHIA 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


No. 291 Market Street, North side, between Seventh 
and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 


The subject matter of which, may correspond with the 
yneultural character of this paper, will be inserted 
af the rate of one dollar for each insertion of ten lines 
+ jess; and so in proportion for cach additional line. 
Payment in advance. 





The subscriber has just received from Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, an assortment of Ruggles, Nourse and Ma- 
son’s improved Eagle, Subsoil and other Ploughs, 
which have been so much approved by the principal 
Agricultural Societies in New England the several last 
years; also Bennett's Cultivators and Stevens’ Self- 
Feeding Hay and Straw Cutter, a late and very valu- 
able improvement in that kind of implement; Grain 
Cradles, &c.; an assortment of Ruggles, Nourse and 
Mason’s Self-Sharpening Ploughs of the form and mo- 
del of those above named, are daily expected. T. PF. 
has and will constantly keep a large assortment of 
Farming Implements, as Fan Mills, Straw and Hay 


SEED STORE, 
No. 23 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The subscriber keeps constantly a supply of White 
and Red Clover, and other grass seeds; fresh Perennial 
Rve-grass, and Lucerne seed. Field seeds, consisting 
of choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oats, North- 
ern and other seed-corn. Aso, in season, Fruit and 
Shade Trees. Garden and Bird seeds generally. Gua- 
no in parcels to suit purchasers. 


M. 8. POWELL. 


Cutters, Corn Shellers, Grain Cradles, Scythes, &c., to- 
Philad., Feb., 1846. tf. gether with Garden Tools of all kinds. 
THOMAS FURBER. 
May 15th, 1846. 1 yr. 
FOR SALE, ’ nm 





AT D. 0. PROUTY’S 
AGAIGULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 1944 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


Vorn-Shellers in great variety, price from $1 50 to 
S0 each; Hovey's Patent Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk 
Cutters; Grant's Patent Fan Mills, for chaffing and 
ereening wheat at one operation, warranted to take 
wut cockle, cheat and smut. Also good Fans, for $14 
to $18 each. 


Whitman's Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, 


NEW 
Horticultural and Agricultural Ware-house, 
84 Chesnut Street below Third, South side. 


The subscriber has for the better accommodation of his 
customers, opened the above ware-house, with a large 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1845. Imple- 
ments and Books on Gardening and Farming; he calls 
the particular attention of farmers to his pure stock of 
Sweede Turnips, Field Carrots, Beets and Parsnips, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 


vith Straw Carriers and Fan Mills attached; Spain’s|| March 14th, 1646.—ly. R. BUIST. 
improved Barrel Churns, the dashers of which may 
taken out to clean. Cheese-presses, &c.; Centre- COAL. 


Draught, Self-sharpening, Right & Left-hand Ploughs, 
*uranted to give satisfaction in their operation. 
September 15th—tf. 


Tae subscriber has made an arrangement for a con- 
stant supply of superior Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal— 
carefully prepared for family use, which he will fur- 
nish at the usual cash prices, on application at the 
office of the Farmers’ Cabinet, where samples of the 
different kinds and sizes may be seen. 

JOSIAH TATUM. 

Philadelphia, Eighth month 15th, 1846. 





Tue quantity of rain which fell in the 8th month, 
“#6, Was a little more than four inches and a quarter. 


4.27 inches. 
Pena. Hospital, 9th mo. 1st. 
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We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our 
friends with Agricultural works generally. Among 
which are 


THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, full- 
bound in leather; —Price $3 50 


YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- 
net's very valuable Additions; 2 


Poudrette. 


A valuable manure—of the best quality, Prepar. 
in Philadelphia, for sale at the office of the = 
ers’ Capinet, No. 530, North Fourth Street = 
the manufactory, near the Penitentia th 


FY OM Cog 
street. Present price, for seven barrels or mo “ 












BRIDGEMAN'S GARDENER'S ASSISTANT ;2 00 || per barrel, containing four bushels each, a... 
THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 374|| ber of barrels less than seven, $2.each, or thie. 
THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 374 ae Y-bre 


cents @ bushel. Orders from a distance, a 
ing the cash, with cost of porterage, wi|i be prom 

ly attended to, by carefully delivering the barre|s . 
board of such conveyance as may be designat.. 
The results on corn and wheat have been generai, 
very satisfactory. Farmers to the south and jy the 
interior, both of this State and of New Jersey, an 
invited to try it. We are now able to supply the Le 
mand for wheat. 


DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 50 


Complete sets of the FARMERS’ CABINET, 
half-bound, 10 vols, 


DOWNING'S Landscape Gardening, 3 50 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 1 50 
SKINNER’S Every Man his own Farrier, 50 
AMERICAN Poulterer's Companion, 1 25 
BOUSSINGAULT'S RURAL ECONOMY, 1 50 


FARMERS’ & EMIGRANTS’ HAND-BOOK, 1 00 JOSIAH TATUy 





MORRELL’'S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 1 00 
STABLE ECONOMY, 1 00 
BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 314 CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
BUISTS' ROSE MANUAL, 7 Prospects in Virginia for new settlers, ..... ieeaas 
THOMAS’ FRUIT CULTURIST, 50 || Barn-yard manure and Charcoal as fertilizers, — ¢ 
SKINNER'’S CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, 50 Seknetenth ine ous ns - pee aese sess vecec, H 
AMERICAN FARRIER, 30 Small-pox in the cow.—Value of Employment —_ 
THE FARMER'S MINE, 75 Ploughs and Ploughing, ....+........0.......... ¢ 
HOARE ON THE VINE, 62} Farming—Cows, 3 ebadwucn ab dbened hh teens. ts 
HANNAM’S Economy of Waste Manures, 95 |} )v Ore. in Treland.—Independence of the Farmer, 
LIEBIG'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 25 || Italian Mode of Cooking Maize.—Althea Rosa... 
we ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 25 — om ee bub oes, 5] 
} . ‘ iseaszes in Horses.—Composition for ,4c. 8 
‘ FAMILIAR LETTERS, 12} Winter Pears, COREE HR EH HERE eee eee eee RT| 
As well as his larger works on Chemistry and Agri-|| The Potatoe.—The Orange Tree, .................: 4 
culture Stone Coal.— Agriculture, .......0e cece ccceccceues 55 
: The Parapetticoat to preserve Rose bushes.—Agri. 
Subscriptions received for Colman’s Agricultural —— mauies ver Mae rerererrrite i 
: lac art of the Plum Tree.—Chicken salad, * 
erated net EST RRO Consumptive patients in the cow stable, ......... ¥ 
wy We are prepared to bind books to order. Edie Germ, osc sielos cc cssesesescdccccccccccccsses tw 
Great produce of one acre.—Oaks of agen’, 6] 
<¥Y Why the East cannot compete with the West, f2 
GUANO. Adulteration: of Milky wea se0w snes 01sec 0000 t 
: , : . :y, || Seed Wheat.— Minutes of Phila. Ag. Society.— 
NTY-: ty Ie , 
TWENTY-FIVE tons first quality Ichaboe Guano, in Hussey’s Wheat-renping Macilue, .............. 6 
bags or barrels, for sale in lots to suit purchasers, by [I selection of seed corn.—Horse-fork for unloading 
s I hay, oeteteee ' eee ee eeaee eee ee ee eee ee ee eee eerre i 
~s a Yo ” ini Preservation of tomatoes.—Premium cows—Butter, ' 
No. 7 South Wharves, 2nd Oil Store below I! Irrigation, .....-.+++++++eeeseees ol i theses ta 
Market street, Philadelphia. Pin Making.—The Guano Trade, .......-...0006 fe 
October 15th, 1845, tf. A Brilliant Whitewash.—Editorial Notices, .-.-.. 
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THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


JOSIAH TATUM, No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


It is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num- 
bers of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be 
illustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri- ; 
ately introduced. ‘mail. For twenty-five cents additional, per volume, 

Terms.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for) the work may be obtained neatly half-bound and = 
seven copies—payabdle in advance. tered. Copies returned to the office of publication, 

All subscriptions must commence at the beginning) will also be bound upon the same terms. 1 the 
of a volume, Having lately struck off a new edition|) By the decision of the Post Master Genera’, ro 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become} Cabinet,” is subject only newspaper we i 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex-|any Post office within thirty miles of Philade!p 
tent, any of the back volumes. They may be had at/\they will go free of charge. 
one doliar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty-five 
cents half-bound and lettered. 


For seven dollars paid in advance, a complete set of the 
| werk: will be furnis in numbers, including the Heh 
‘volume. The whole can thus readily be forwarded by 







Joseph’ Rakestraw, Printer. 





